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AQUARIAN EXHIBITION, BROMFIELD ST. 
The accompanying engraving is from a draw- 
ing made expressly for us by Mr. Homer, and 
accurately delineates the interior of the elegant 
hall, No. 21, Bromfield Street, with its aquaria, 
the most attractive exhibition in the city. The 
“ Aquarial Gardens,” as they are called, 
fitted up in a style of elegance and completeness 
of which no one can form an idea who has not 
seen them. The spacious hall is admirably 
lighted, and on a broad circular counter are ar- 
ranged a large number of tanks, with marble 
ends and plate glass sides, containing a very 
great variety of marine plants, pebbles, crystals, 
and filled with curious and interesting specimens 
of the finny tribes. In the centre of the hall is 
a vast octagonal glass tank, which is now the 
residence of a pair of huge sturgeons, who share 
their dwelling with a family of perch. The 
capacity of the aquaria varies from ten to twenty 
gallons. They are perfectly transparent, and, 
furnished with rocks, sand and sea-weed, afford 
a lively representation of actual submarine 
scenery. The rocks are arranged with great 
taste, forming, in some instances, very perfect 
grottoes, and along these miniature beaches and 
submarine groves, the animals rove, disport, 
build their nests, seize their prey, and pass 
through the different phases of their existence 


with perfect freedom. Itis quite amusing to wit- 
ness their ease and unconsciousness. Sometimes 
a large fish will come toward the glass side of 
his abode, “bows on,” scrutinize an admiring 
visitor, and then turn aside with a careless air of 
aristocratic indifference. The water is never 
changed, but air tubes passing through each tank, 
keep the surface in a constant state of ebullition. 
One is struck at first with the variety of form and 
color in the submarine vegetation. Nothing is 
more graceful than the forms of many of the 
plants, and though the colors are of the tertiary 
order, they are pleasing and harmonious. Of the 
living tenants of their fairy abodes, the most sur- 
prising ure the Actinias, or Sea Anemones. 
They have all the delicacy and beauty of a gar- 
den flower, and yet are living creatures. The 
seeming petals are arms with which they grasp 
their prey. It was once thought that they 
formed a connecting link between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. The specimens ob- 
tained were found adhering closely to rocks, and 
it was inferred that they drew their nourishment 
through the medium of roots, like plants. It is 
now known that they are capable of locomotion, 
that they have a mouth, or stomach, like all true 
animals and tentacles, with which they seize 
their prey. In one aquarium is the Meno- 
branchus, from Lake Superior, a curious creature, 
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looking like a sort of elongated toad, or a cross 
between a chameleon and a fish, with a dark 
mottled skin, and two pair of arms with which 
it propels itself, steering with its tail. And 
here is the Sea Raven, or Hemitripterus Ameri- 
canus, from our own bay, a formidable mon- 
ster in appearance, but perfectly harmless, ex- 
cept to the hooks and lines of the fishermen. 
Here, sporting in their native element, you may 
see the speckled trout, with their variegated 
golden side, and dots of vermilion. In another 
tank is a family of turtles. Their apartment is 
fitted up with great taste, decorated with alg 
and a pile of picturesque rocks, on the summit of 
which they are fond of lying lazily with their 
backs and noses above the bubbling water. In 
another compartment we have flounders and 
smelts. The curious jelly-fish and the pipe-fish 
are embraced in the collection, also, the glorions 
golden carp of China, once such a rarity, and 
now so numerous and so prized as an ornament 
in this country. The interesting family of 
stickle-backs are here displayed to great advan- 
tage. A collection of minnows, including the 
variegated gheep’s-head minnow, is well worthy 
of study. Indeed, within the circle of the hall 
may be found a never-ending field of investi- 
gation and delight. The animation of the fishes, 
their various habits and pursuits, the display of 


wil 


their ingenuity and their peculiarities, is an un- 
failing source of amusement and instruction. A 
man might almost be reconciled to a long term 
of imprisonment, if he had these aquaria to oc- 
cupy his time. No wonder then, that this exhi- 
bition has been a brilliant and emphatic success, 
and that young and old crowd the hall daily. 
But if you are weary with looking at fishes, you 
have only to turn to the range of powerful 
microscopes on the table at the farther end of the 
hall, and if you are not very familiar with the in- 
strument, a new world will be revealed to you 
by its magic. Just glance at this drop of Co- 
chituate water—do you see what ugly and active 
shapes you swallow in myriads daily? Or look 
at this drop of sour yeast; hundreds of little 
thread-like snakes are coiling and wriggling 
together there incessantly. But here are half a 
dozen seeds of the portulacca transformed into a 
pile of exquisite pearly shells with rainbow tints. 
Let us look at the curious reticulations of a fly’s 
eye, or the elaborate structure of a spider’s foot. 
But the most splendid sight of all is the diamond 
beetle. Under the lenses, it becomes a gorgeous 
heap of gems, brilliant with every prismatic 
hue. With these sights fresh in our memory, 
the madness of Fitz James O’ Brien’s microscopist 
seems but natural, and we can understand how 
the love of the instrument can become a passion. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE PAINTER OF PADUA. 


A Story of an Unfinished Picture. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


I sroop entranced before the picture. It was 
scarcely half completed ; the coloring in some 
parts was glaring and unnatural, and the drawing 
imperfect, and yet it possessed a weird fascin- 
ation which attracted the attention of everybody 
that visited the gallery. Ihad been a week in 
Padua, and every day during my stay I had 
passed at least an hour bcfore that half finished 
picture, sometimes protracting my study until 
the dinner hour at my hotel had passed away, so 
completely was I absorbed in contemplation. 
Had the picture been completed, I don’t think it 
would have fascinated me so much. I know that 
the day when I first visited the gallery, or 
studio—for it was both combined—I passed it 
carelessly, scarcely bestowing upon it a glance. 
It was only when as I was about to quit the 
apartment, and chanced to cast my eyes upon it 
for the third time, that I felt myself, as it were, 
rivetted to the spot, and in place of returning to 
my hotel, I stood before the canvass an hour 
longer. I fancy the charm consisted in the scope 
the half-finished picture permitted to the fancy of 
the gazer. Every one felt compelled to complete 
it with creations of his own imagining. I was 
accustomed to do so, and upon each repeated 
visit, I changed my plan, and I have listened to 
the remarks of many others upon whom the 
artist’s skill had worked, and discovered that 
they were influenced in a similar manner. 

Strange to say, I never caught the artist at 
work upon the picture, nor had any one whom 
I had spoken to upon the subject. All the for- 
eigners in Padua appeared to be anxious to see 
the painter whose wizard brush had wrought to 
singular a charm. I can convey but a very faint 
idea of the picture, half-finished as it was, by at- 
tempting a pen and ink description. It was a 
sea, or perhaps I should say, an inland sea, or a 
river, or lake-shore view. It was impossible to 
ascertain, positively, to which class of pictures it 
properly belonged. There were lofty, ragged 
precipices, and wild mountain-passes, and a 
rocky beach in the foreground, and the waters 
presented that muddy, greenish tint, peculiar to 
the ocean near the land; yet this scenery might 
have befitted, equally as well, the shores of a 
lake, or.the mouth of a large river, such as the 
Danube, or the Rhine, and the accessories of the 
picture, the dark pine forests, the partially culti- 
vated fields, and the faint outline of the blue 
mountains in the background, seemed to favor 
the latter assumption. There were only two 
human figures delineated ; one of these was a 
male figure wrapped in a cloak and almost con- 
cealed in the shadow of the cliff, at the base of 
which he was standing ; the other, and the most 
prominent, was that of a female standing on the 
brink of a precipice, holding aloft a flaming 
torch and gazing into the distance. It was 
evening, the sun had gone down, but the gor- 
geous tints of a windy sunset still lingered in the 
horizon. Overhead the sky was obscured, dark, 
heavy masses of black clouds concealed the 
moon, whose presence was, however, distinctly 
proclaimed by the transparent, silver lining of 
the dark clouds ; and the water was troubled, as 
one sees it on the sea-shore, or on the bosom of a 
lake, after astorm. But the charm of the picture 
consisted in the ghostlike aspect of the female 
figure, and in the lurid glare cast over the Jand 
and water by the torch, its red light mingling 
with the last faint gleam of twilight, and with 
the glitter and glimmer of the moonbeams strug- 
gling to penetrate through the dense clouds. It 
would have been a difficult matter to infer, had 
the female not carried a torch, whether the artist 
intended to represent a ghost or a material form. 
With a singular skill the, painter had apparently 
rendered the figure so transparent that one fan- 
cied he could discern through it the scenery in 
the background, yet, upon closer examination, 
this was seen to be illusive. But the earth and 
sky, and water, each presented a similarly illu- 
sive aspect. It was unnatural. It looked likea 
mirage in the air, which might dissolve in a mo- 
ment, more than a painting of real scenery, but 
for this very reason it fascinated the beholder. 

Though I had not seen the artist, it was evi- 
dent that he was still working upon his picture. 
Every day there was something added, or some- 
thing painted out, yet he progressed slowly, as if 
he found it difficult to satisfy himself—perhaps 


found himself unable to transfer to the canvass 
the creations of his imagination. 

There were a great number of strangers in 
Padua at this pericd, but whether the artist was 
a native of the city or a stranger, I could not for 
a time discover, until one evening, while walking 
in the outskirts of the city, I came, accidentally, 
upon a gentleman whom I had freqaently seen 
atthe hotel. Indeed he had sometimes sat next 
me at the table dhote, and once or twice | had 
addressed him with some common.place remark, 
which he had answered so curtly that I sought 
not to improve the occasion. He appeared 
rather to shrink from conversation, and yet, 


strenger as I was, I would have liked to have — 


formed an intimacy with him, fot there was 
something in his appearance which both pleased 
me and awakened my curiosity. He was now 
gazing intently at a glorious sunset. The pach- 
way on which he was standing was so narrow 
that I could not pass him without stepping aside. 
He started as I approached, and observing this, 
made way fur me. 

“T see, sir,” said I, “that you are admiring 
this beautiful Italian sunset. We see none like 
it elsewhere. The tints, to a foreigner, seem 
unnaturally vivid. Few artists would dare, even 
if they were able, to transfer them to canvass, and 
yet there is an unfinished picture in the gallery 
in the Strado Paulo, upon which the puinter, 
whoever he may be, has employed wonderous 
skill. Though charmed with his picture, as 
every spectator appears to be, I have, hitherto, 
thought the coloring unnatural, but I now 
acknowledge that he has succeeded in painting 
just such a brilliant scene as this before us. I 
allude to the picture—you must have seen it—in 
which the last fading glories of the sunset, after 
a‘storm, are mingling with the struggling moon- 
beams and with the light of a torch, carried by 
a female., The torch light, bright and ruddy as 
the glare from yonder heap of biushwood blaz- 
ing in front of that fisherman’s cot beneath us, 
on the banks of the river, sheds an unearthly 
glow over the entire picture.” 

I had been betrayed, unconsciously, into this 
long speech, for while I was speaking, tire had 
been applied to the heap of brushwood, and I 
had been struck with the effect produced by the 
rare combination of lights, above, before and 
around me, and with the singular truthfulness to 
nature displayed by the unknown artist in his 
picture, in which similar lights were blended. I 
turned my head toward the gentléman to whom 
I had been speaking. He was gazing earnestly 
upon me, but now he started, and his usually 
pale face was suffused with a deep blush, and in 
a voice tremulous with emotion, he said: ‘ Do 
you think so? OQ, that I could believe it was the 
case, myself,— ” but observing my look of as- 
tonishment, he hesitated, as if he felt that he had 
been betrayed into saying too much. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I. “I was not aware 
to whom I was speaking. That is evidence 
sufficient that my words were not those of flat- 
tery. I pereeive that you are the painter ?” 

“Tam,” replied the stranger. 

I extended my hand ; he readily received it in 
his own and shook it heartily, but said nothing 
more. However, the ice was broken. I made 
some further allusions to the exquisite beauty of 
the scenery around us, to which, after a while, he 
responded, and as it was growing late, we re- 
turned to the city together. I spoke of the 
painting, of the singular charm it possessed of 
fixing upon it, in its incomplete condition, the 
attention of the visitors to the gallery, even to the 
neglect of finished pictures. 

“ Your praise is flattering to the artist,” said 
my companion, “but I feel that I have under- 
taken a task which is beyond my ability to exe- 
cute. Iask no greater boon from Heaven than 
that I may live to complete this work. I could 
then die content.” 

Again I looked at the speaker. His coun- 
t.nance was glowing with enthusiasm. It was 
a fine f.ce; the head was well-formed, the fore- 
head rather broad than high, and the features 
bold and regular; but what rendered it espe- 
cially remarkable, was the gray hair. It was alto- 
gether out of keeping in so young a man, for the 
painter could not have exceeded his twenty-fifth 
or twenty-sixth year. 

We had walked on for some time in silence, 
when he suddenly addiessed me: “ You must 
think me a very poor companion, but in truth 
my whole soul is so occupied with my picture 
that I think of nothing else. I work at it alone 
in the early morning before the gallery is crowd- 
ed with visitors, and at night when the visitors 


have retired. I am weary during the hours that 
1am not employed upon it, and I dream of it in 
my slumbers—yes, that is my happiest time, for 
then I fancy that my task is comp!eted, and that 
fame, yes, fame! all that is worth living for, is 
mine. But I wake in the morning and find how 
little I have really done ; how much I have yet 
todo!” He heaved a deep sigh and again re- 
lapsed into silence. 

“ Is the scene laid in Italy ?” I inquired, after 
proceeding for some distance without speaking. 
I was curivus to know more both of the artist 
and the picture. ‘* You, I should judge, are no 
more than myself an Italian ?” 

“ An tralian? No—you are right. 
an Italian, I am a German. 
laid in Italy.” 

“Tt must have taken a strong hold of your 
imagination thus to engross your whole time, 
your every thought?” 

“A strong hold of my imagination!” he re- 
peated afier me. ‘‘ Well it may!” Raising his 
hat from his head, he directed my attention to 
the gray hair which had attracted my notice the 
first time I saw him ‘Do you see my hair?” 
said he. “ Three years ago it was as dark as 
your own. I had not then visited the spot 
whence the picture is taken. I had not then cn- 
countered the adventure which led to the concep- 
tion of the pic:ure. But for three years my hair 
has been as gray as you see it now.” 

I expressed my astonishment, and as deli- 
cately as possible intimated my desire to learn 
more relative to the subject. 


T am not 
Neither is the scene 


“T have never told the story to mortal man,” 
returned my companion. “ But this silence, this 
tension, this constent thought, is killing me. 
Perhaps 1 should feel better if I had a confidant. 
I had almost vowed that no one should know the 
story until the painting is finished. But I will 
rest from my labors to-night. Come to my room 
in the hotel, at eight o’clock, if you think the 
story of a poor painter will interest you, and you 
shall know what it was that urged me to com- 
mence this task which sometimes appears to me 
to be hopeless.” 

“J will come with pleasure,” I replied, as we 
separated at the door of the hotel. It was then 
seven o'clock. I was impatient for the interven- 
ing hour to pass away. I felt my previous cu- 
riosity regarding the picture doubly stimulated, 
now that I had conversed with the painter, and 
had listened to his singular hint respecting the 
adventure which had led him to conceive the 
subject. 

Everybody that has travelled on the continent 
of Europe is aware that it is the custom of those 
persons who do not journey a /a Grand Seigneur, 
to engage an apartment on the second, third, 
fourth or fifth story, according to the condition 
of their finances or the economy of their disposi- 
tion, and to breakfast, dine and sup at the table 
djwte. A man may meet on equal terms, every 
day at the table d’hote, persons whom he would 
never think of making his companions or min- 
gling with in the social circle. The table d hote 
is a great leveller. There the prince and the 
peasant, the man of genius and cultivation, and 
the horse jockey, meet on terms of perfect 
equality. I had met at the table for a week, 
some thirty individuals, not one of whom 
I was in the habit of meeting at any other place. 
The artist was, as I had anticipated, not over- 
burdened with money. His room, as I learnt 
from the commissionaire, was au cinquieme, on the 
uppermost story of the hotel. A white-curtained 
French tent-bedstead, a table, and a bureau of 
stained wood, a small book-case of the like 
material, well filled with books, and a couple of 
rush bottomed chairs, constituted the entire fur- 
niture. 

Herr Von Arnstein—that was the name of the 
artist, as I learnt from the card he had placed in 
my hand, was not in the room when I entered, 
but the chairs beside the table, and the lighted 
candles, and the open book, showed that he had 
only stepped out for a few moments. It may be 
rude, but it is a habit of mine of which I cannot 
break myself, to examine the books in the 
library whenever I find myself alone in the apart- 
ment of a stranger, if it happen to contain a li- 
brary. One may gather some knowledge of the 
character, disposition, and even the mental 
calibre of a stranger, from the books in his 
library, especially from those which lie on the 
table, and which he is accustomed to read. I 
took the candlestick in my hand and examined 
the library shelves. The books they contained 
were mostly German and French, and relating 
to metaphysics. Shakspeare was the only Eng- 


lish book in thecase. Iturned away, and taking ° 
a seat at the table, turned over the leaves of the 
volumes which lay thereon. There was a yol- 
ume of “ Rousseau,” two novels of the German 
school of “ Diablerie,” and a volume of Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” the last named evidently n®uch read. 

**] suspected as much,” I said, half-aloud. 

At this moment Herr Von Arnstein entered 
the room, bringing with him a bottle of Rhine 
wine and a couple of wine glasses, which he had 
procured from the landlady below stairs. 

“J was reading, and had forgotten that I hed 
invited you to visit my humble lodging, until the 
last moment,” he said, “so I stepped out for 
some wine. Ido not keep it by me—I am not 
used to entertain company, but I am happy 
to see you.” 

He placed the wine-bottle and glasses on the 
table and produced from a closet the everlasting 
pipes and tobacco. We filled and lit our pipes, 
filled our glasses, and were soon chatting to- 
gether as familiarly as if we had known each 
other for years. Huwever, 1 very soon turned 
the conversation from general topics to the 
picture. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the artist. ‘“ My poor 
picture ! .I wonder if I shall live to complete it ¢” 

“Why not?’ 

** Because that which I paint to-day, does not 
satisfy me on the morrow, and I brush it out. [ 
have dreamed since, my friend. I have dreamed 
—such dreams! ©, that I could paint in my 
working hours, that which I picture in my 
dreams. Butno! The dull body clogs the soul, 
partially freed from its encumbrance in the hours 
of slumber. I find it impossible !” 

“ You promised to relate to me the adventure 
which led you to conveive the subject of your 
painting, of which, by the way, I am. still 
ignorant ?”” 

“Ah! I recollect. Itis a long story and a 
strange one. You have travelled far, Herr 
Marchmont. Were you ever on the Danube ?” 

“The Danube? Itis a large river. I have 
crossed the stream in Bavaria near its source.”’ 

“It is not in Bavaria thatI mean. I speak of 
the Danube where it rolls majestically into the 
Black Sea. There is one arm of the Danube 
which runs near the base of the Carpathian 
Mountains ¢” 

“There I have never wandered.” 

“Then you have missed :ome of the wildest, 
the most savage, the most romantic scenery of 
which Europe can boast.” 

“Tt is there that you have laid the scene of 
your picture 

“Tt is. Listen, my friend, I will tell you 
what befell me there three years ago. But first 
refill your pipe and glass. I was a young man 
then. I mean young in feeling, in hopes, in 
spirit, as well as young in years. I am now 
only twenty-six years old, but my youth has de- 
parted. In everything, excepting years, I am an 
old man. I could wish to live to finish my _pic- 
ture, and then—” 

“ To paint many more, and to enjoy the fame 
you will have well earned,” I interrupted. 

“No, no—that will never be,’’ resumed the 
artist, shaking his head sorrowfully. ‘“ You see 
me now, my friend, seemingly healthful and 
cheerful. So lam when I am working at my 
picture, but at other times—ah ! were it not for 
this, I should die—die, I fear, by my own hands. 
You know not how horrible— But what am I 
talking of? It was my adventure on the banks 
of that arm of the Danube which has its source 
beneath the Carpathian Mountains, that I was 
about to relate ?”” 

He had placed his hand upon a small box con- 
tainitig opium, as he was speaking. Ino longer 
wondered at the vividness of the dreams of which 
he had spoken, nor at the sudden changes from 
hope and energy to despair, to which he had 
alluded. He was a victim to the baleful, deceit- 
ful drug ! 

“IT was saying,” he continued, “that when 
twenty-three years of age, 1 visited Gallacia, 
Moldavia, and made a tour amid the Carpathian 
Mountains. I had then just quitted the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, whither I had been sent by my 
father, to study law. But I resolved to become 
a painter. I could not endure the dry details of 
law-books. I was fond of other abstruse studies. 
I pondered for hours over volumes of metaphys- 
ics, but the law was my abhorrence. Besides I 
had imbibed a liking for the romances of 


" Diablerie, for which the novelists of my native 


land are famous, and to these I devoted much 
of my time. Metaphysics and my pencil occu- 
pied the remainder. 
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“The result was that I threw my law-books 
aside, filled a knapsack and slung it over my 
shoulders, and with easel and palette in hand, 
appeared unexpectedly one fine morning before 
my father, at Frankfort, and told him that I was 
going to make the tour of Europe on foot, and 
study its scenery, sketching as I journeyed 
along, in order to improve myself, with the hope 
of becoming, in time, agreat painter. The good 
old man stormed and raved furiously. 

“¢A great painter, forsooth!’ cried he. ‘A 
great ass thou wilt make of thyself!’ He threat- 
ened and coaxed by turns, but all was of no 
avail My mind was made up. I asked for his 
blessing. He gave me his malediction, For 
means to travel with—for my father is wealthy 
and had always given me a liberal allowance—he 
refused to advance me a groschen. I bade him 
farewell until I had falsified his predictions and 
should return a great man, and arranging with 
a banker for the regular transmission of the sum 
of $500 per annum, a small fortune which I had 
inherited from my mother, to certain places 
which I mentioned, at specified periods, I started 
on my journey. 

“J journeyed through Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Turkey, until I found myself at the mouh 
of the Danube, on the shores of the Euxine. 
Following up that lesser arm of the great river, 
which has its source amongst the Carpathian 
Mountains, I reached a romantic spot, where I 
resolved to remain for some time and sketch the 
surrounding scenery. 

“ Atthe base of a range of rugged precipices, the 
river, which had narrowed considerably, widened 
into a broad Jake. A stranger, suddenly trans- 
ported to the spot, would have imagined himself 
on the shores of some inland sea, so wide and so 
rough, even in tolerably fair weather, was the 
sheet of water, and so deceptive to the eye, in 
consequence of its winding round the base of the 
cliffs, thus apparently augmenting its really nar- 
row limits. But, although bare and rugged 
cliffs, intersected with perilous passes and a 
sheet of stormy water, were the prominent 
features of the scenery, there were cultivated 
fields, and gently rising hills, and lovely and 
fertile valleys in the background, amid which 
cottages and furm-houses snugly nestled, the 
abodes of a primitive and ignorant, yet happy 
and contented peasantry. In one of these farm- 
houses I took up my abode ; my lodgings were 
humble, but comfortable and cleanly, and suit- 
able to my somewhat slender finances. Money 
was scarce among these simple people, and such 
plain, yet wholesome fare as they lived upon, was 
abundant. They thought I paid like a prince 
when I offered the farmer one rix dollar a 
week 

“The family consisted of the farmer, whose 
name was Alexis Bolschen, his wife, a kind, 
hospitable old dame, fut, jovial and active, de- 
spite her sixty years, and the daughter of the 
worthy pair, Katrina Bolschen, a maiden of six- 
teen, so exquisitely beautiful in form and feature, 
that, had her lot been cast in a lofiier sphere of 


society, she would have outshone the brightest 


beauties of the gay court of Vienna. 

“T had resided with the family five or six 
weeks, and had become quite intimate with them 
and their neighbors. Sometimes, when Katrina’s 
day’s labor was over, she would accompany me 
ou a ramble along the shore of the river, or amid 
the passes in the cliffs, gazing with admiration 
at the wonderous skill with which, in her opin- 
ion, I transferred to my sketch-book her favorite 
haunts amidst the wild scenery. At other times, 
I would sit in the porch before the cottage door, 
and while the farmer, and, perchance, a neigh- 
bor, sat smoking their pipes comfortably after a 
hard day’s labor in the fields or on the mountain 
ridges, and dame Bolschen and Katrina busily 
plied the spinning-wheel, I would tell them tales 
of distant lands and of great cities, such as they 
had never seen, and the simple listeners would 
open their eyes with wonder and utter ex- 
clamations of admiration, and when I was tired 
of talking, the old farmer would bid Katrina sing 
one of the simple songs of the country, telling of 
the gallant deeds of the Gallicians of ancient 
days, or recording the desperate adventures, of 
travellers who had encountered the banditti in 
the mountains, and sometimes she would trill 
forth a simple ditty, telling of the loves and trials 
of some fond pair among the youthful peasantry 
of the valleys. 

“She needed not—pretty Katrina—any urgent 
pressing to sing as fine ladiesdo. She knew her 
songs pleased her father and mother, and me, 
and she liked to sing to please herself, and I felt 


more pleasure in listening to her sweet, soft 
voice, to which the dropping water from a little 
cataract near by added a sweet accompaniment, 
while the mountain passes resounded a faint 
echo, than in listening to the finest opera the 
theatre of San Carlos could produce. 

“You may imagine that I was in love with 
Katrina? Not so, my friend. I liked to see the 
pretty maiden. I liked to hear her gentle voice, 
or her joyous laugh, and to listen to her artless 
music, but I had left my heart in the keeping of 
a maiden as fair to my eyes as Katrina, who 
lived in my native city, Frankfort. Besides I 
had learnt that Katrina had a lover, a brave 
and handsome young fisherman of the Danube, 
who was at this time absent with his boat on a 
voyage to Odess., whither he had gone to dis- 
pose of the fish he had caught and salted down 
during the last season. He was soon expected 
home, Katrina told me. Her love was innocent 
and pure, and she was neither ashamed to con- 
fess it, nor to talk of her lover. 

“«* And when shall you be married, Katrina ?” 
I asked her, one evening, when we were standing 
together on the cliff, looking across the wide 
sheet of troubled water. Katrina had just been 
sounding her lover’s praises, and wishing that he 
would hasten his return. 

““*When Hermann has saved money enough 
to build a house for himself, and to buy some 
cows, and rent a farm,’ replied Katrina. ‘My 
father says I must not marry until Hermann is 
able to remain at home in the valley. And I, 
when he is my husband, shall not like him to go 
away with his boat on the stormy Danube. You 
see, Herr Marchmont, the Danube is very rough 
and stormy sometimes.’ 

“* And will that be long, Katrina?’ I asked. 

“*No—not long Hermann has laid by a 
good deal of money now. Another year, per- 
haps. You know, mein Herr, I am yet very 
young, and I am very happy now, for I live with 
my father and mother, and I know that Hermann 
loves me well.’ 

“* And how long has Hermann been your 
lover 

“Katrina laughed merrily. ‘So long,’ she 
said, ‘Ican’tremember. Since we were children 
together—dear Hermann and I!’ 

“ By-and-by I thought of leaving the secluded 
valley and of pursuing my journey, but I was 
pressed to remain, and I promised to stay a 
month longer. And now there came visitors to 
the valley. Austrian officers and soldiers, who 
had been sent by the government to levy taxes 
and to draw soldiers by conscript. The com- 
mandant, a handsome man of thirty five or forty, 
whose brilliant uniform of white and gold set 
off his fine, tall, well-proportioned figure to ad- 
vantage, billetted himself at Farmer Bolschen’s 
cottage. 


“ They were not very welcome, those officers 
and soldiers, for the people of the valley thought 
they were already sufficiently taxed, and the 
young girls did not want their sweethearts to be 
drawn for soldiers. Still, a good many of the 
young men who listened to the stories told by the 
soldiers, of glory and riches, and fame, volun- 
teered to leave the valley and go back with them 
to Vienna, so that there was scarcely any ne- 
cessity to exercise the conscription. 

“ Before the colonel had been a week in the 
valley, I perceived that he was greatly struck 
with the innocence and beauty of Katrina, and 
she, poor child, knowing no evil and fearing 
none, would accompany him, at his invitation, in 
his evening walks. She was pleased with his 
attentions, and delighted with the little presents 
he made her, and very soon she was as free and 
familiar with him as if she had known him for 
years. 

“T did not like to see this, because, notwitlr- 
standing Katrina’s innocence and guilelessness, 
I feared harm would come out of it, more espe- 
cially when one day I saw the officer in earnest 
conversation with Farmer Bolschen, and noticed 
that his glance was frequently directed toward 
Katrina, who was in the barnyard feeding the 
fowls. 

“ That evening the farmer sat moodily smok- 
ing his pipe, and did not, as was his wont, join in 
the merry conversation, or ask Katrina to sing. 
But once or twice I noticed that he directed a 
strange glance toward his daughter, half of pride, 
halt of pity and regret. 

“The next day 1 noticed the farmer and the 
colonel again in earnest conversation, and, after 
a little while, Dame Bolschen joined them, and 
that evening the farmer and Colonel Von Held- 
burg strolled together along the path on the sum- 


mit of the cliff, but it was not to look at the 
scenery, for I watched them, and all the time they 
were in clo-e conversation, and the colonel 
seemed to be pleading earnestly. 

“I think it was two evenings after this walk, 
when Katrina came up to me as I was sketching 
a sunset on the banks of the river—not gaily and 
with a light, bounding step, as she usually came, 
but slowly, and with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, as if she was troubled about something, 
and when I asked her what was the matter, and 
why she sighed so sadly, for I could see her 
bosom heave, and hear her long-drawn respi- 
rations, she did not answer me, but burst into 
tears. 

‘I put aside my pencil and tablets, and seat- 
ing myself on the turf, told Katrina to sit down 
beside me, and having comforted her in some 
measure, I asked her again what ailed her. 

“«Q, Herr Marchmont!’ she said, sobbing the 
while, “I wish Hermann Krootz would come 
home, or that Colonel Vou Heldburg would 
leave the valley. O, why did he come here, 
when we were so happy ?” 

“Tears checked her further utterance ; but I 
guessed the rest. My suspicions were confirmed. 
That was all. By degrees, I learnt from the 
weeping girl the whole story. Her father and 
mother had called her aside and told her that 
Colonel Von Heldburg had asked their permis- 
sion to take Katrina to Vienna and make her his 
wife. The colonel was very rich and powerful, 
and he had promised to purchase for the farmer 


and his dame the farm which they had rented, 


and to bestow presents upon them besides, which 
would make them not only the richest fulks in 
the valley, but in the whole country round. He 
had dazzled their simple minds with stories of 
the grandeur and wealth which would be Katri- 
na’s when she became his wife, and of the admi- 
ration which her beauty would call forth from 
the noblest and proudest in the great city of 
Vienna, and at last they had consented, and had 
called their daughter and repeated to her what 
the officer had said, and bade her to forget the 
poor fisherman, Hermann Krootz. 

“*Poor Hermann! Never, never!’ cried 
Katrina, vehemently. ‘ Sooner than forget Her- 
mann, I would throw myself from this cliff, 
and so end my life in the midst of the dark, 
rolling tide beneath. Hermann would die too, 
and then we should be happy together in another 
world!’ 

“I had never imagined the gentle maiden was 
capable of such passion. Her form dilated, she 
clasped her hands and raised her eyes to heaven 
as she spoke, as if appealing to God for assist- 
ance. I was alarmed, lest in her excitement she 
would immediately put her threat into execution. 

“I spoke to her soothingly, urged her to be 
firm, but patient, advised her to avoid the colonel 
as much as possible, and to tell her parents that, 
although in everything else she would accede to 
their wishes, she never could give up her be- 
trothed lover. 

“ After this I saw that she did all she could to 
avoid the colonel, but he found many ways, as- 
sisted as he was by her parents, to meet her 
alone, and he would speak to her earnestly, but 
always gently and friendly, though she seldom 
replied. Her parents, too, often pleaded ear- 
nestly with her, and sometimes appeared to be 
vexed at the pertinacity with which she clung to 
her absent lover. 

“ Nothing they could urge had any effect ; she 
quietly, but firmly refused to listen to the 
colonel, and always contrived to leave the 
kitchen when he entered it, on some pretext or 
other. Still she went about her daily duties as 
usual, though her cheerfulness and girlish buoy- 
ancy were gone. 

“ One day I noticed four soldiers and sergeant 
embark on board a boat, and I asked a by- 
stander—one of the Austrians—where they were 
going. ‘To intercept the fishermen at the 
mouth of the Danube, for the conscript,’ was the 
reply. 

“1 thought nothing of it at the time, but 
another week passed away, and still Hermann 
did not return, though it was long past the time 
he had been expected. Katrina wondered, then 
she became anxious, and then alarmed. She 
wondered what could have become of him. 

“At length some fishermen who had left 
Odessa long after Hermann had sailed tor home, 
returned. Katrina was by this time almost fran- 
tic with alarm. The fishermen lived several 
miles distant from the valley in which Farmer 
Bolschen’s cottage stood. But one evening, un- 
known to her parents, Katrina set forth to the 


hamlet, resolved to question them respecting her 
absent lover. 

“Nine, ten o’clock—midnight came, and she 
had not returned. The farmer and his wife be- 
came alarmed. The neighbors were aroused and 
it was resolved to search the mountain passes. 
Colonel Von Heldburg was informed ot her 
strange absence, and soldiers were turned out to 
scour the mountain roads in parties, the colonel 
heading one party himself. Ye was as much 
frightened as were Katrina’s parents. Indeed, 
he appeared almost frantic with excitement. 
Nobody in the valley slept that night, but morn- 
ing dawned and still there was no tidings of the 
Jost Katrina. 

“At length, when the farmer and his dame, 
and the colonel, had almost given themselves up 
to despair, a party of soldiers returned to the 
valley toward noon, bringing with them the 
absent girl. They had found her in a narrow 
pass, several miles off, near the hamlet, lying in- 
sensible in the road. She had, apparently, 
fainted, and in falling, had struck her head 
against a stone. There was a severe wound 
on her temple, which had bled profusely. She 
was as yet scarcely conscious, but she recognized 
her parents, and clinging to her mother, begged 
piteously that she would restore to her her lover. 
Once the colonel approached the couch where 
she lay, but she uttered a piercing shriek and 
strove to hide her head in the bed clothes. He 
was obliged to leave the room, and dared not 
venture near the couch again. 

“Twenty-four hours elapsed before she was 
sufficiently restored to relate what had happened. 
Her pareuts were still ignorant of the cause of 
her leaving home. She had been to the hamlet 
and had seen the fishermen, and had learnt from 
them that Hermann and all his boat’s crew had 
been seized as conscripts the very moment that 
they had set foot on Austrian territory, and had 
been immediately marched off to Vienna, with- 
out being allowed to see their friends and bid 
them farewell. This was contrary to law, but 
when was the law regarded when the issue lay 
between the minions of the government and the 
helpless peasantry ? 

“‘In afew days Katrina so far recovered as 
to go about her work as usual, but she now per- 
formed her duties in moody silence, speaking to 
no one unless spoken to, and then answering yes 
or no, but nothing more. 

“One day, at-the end of a week, a stranger to 
the valley, clad in the ordinary attire of the 
peasantry, met her in the fields, and passing 
close by her, whispered a few words in her ear. 
I had noticed him lounging about for some time, 
as if to avoid being seen by the people of the 
valley. I alone saw him speak to Katrina. 

“ He was gone in a moment, as soon as he had 
delivered his message. 1 saw Katrina start, and 
the next moment she was bounding away in the 
directign of the river as swiftly as a young fawn. 
As she passed by me without observing me, I 
noticed that her face was flushed, and her eyes 
kindled like glowing coals. 1 followed her, un- 
seen, and watched her descending the cliff so 
rapidly and heedlessly, that had 1 not known her 
agility, I should have been fearful lest she should 
slip and be dashed to atoms at the base of the 
precipice. 

“In a few moments she reached the beach, 
and the next moment was clasped in the em- 
brace of a tall, athletic young man, whose 
features, however, I could not distinguish, but 
I had no doubt that he was Hermann, her lover, 
who had escaped the vigilance Of his guards, and 
had returned to the valley. My suspicions were 
soon too surely confirmed. 

“The lovers were still clasped in close em- 
brace, when two soldiers suddenly appeared in 
the scene. The young man was roughly seized, 
his arms tightly pinioned, and he was dragged off 
by his captors, who paid not the slightest regard 
to the teurs or entreaties of the weeping maiden. 
Katrina stood motionless as a statue, watching 
the retreating form of her lover as he was hurried 
away by his guards, and when they were no 
longer to be seen, she gave utterance to a pierc- 
ing shriek, which seemed to fill the air, and to be 
echoed and re-echoed from the mountain passes, 
and then fall senseless to the ground. 

“1 hastened to the spot where she lay, calling 
at the same time, loudly for assistance. A peas- 
ant, at work in a field near by, heard me, and 
came to my aid; between us, we bore the un- 
conscious girl home, and laid her on her couch. 

“Colonel Von Heldburg, hearing something 
of what had occurred, hastened to the cottage. 
The farmer and his wife were seated near 
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Katrina’s couch. She still remained insensible 
to all that was passing around her, but she 
called incessantly and piteously upon Herrmann. 
Sometimes she fancied he was present, and then 
she uttered the most endearing words, then she 
gently upbraided him for leaving her, and again 
she called upon the colonel and begged him to 
restore her lover to her, or loaded him with re- 
proaches for his cruelty. 

“ The farmer and his wife were stupified with 
grief. Bitterly they regretted now that they had 
listened to the persuasions, and to the fine prom- 
ises of the colonel. Bitterly they regretted that 
a foolish and wicked ambition had led them to 
create all this misery, actuated by a desire to see 
their only child the wife of a man of rank and 
wealth, rather than the happy bride of one in her 
own sphere, with whom she would have lived 
happily in the valley. 

“‘ When the colonel entered the cottage, he ex- 
pressed his regret at the cruel and unjust pro- 
ceedings he had taken in order to get rid of his 
humble but favored rival. I could not help re- 
monstrating with him upon his conduct. The 
farmer was silent, but the old dame loaded him 
with reproaches, and asked him why he had 
brought sorrow and wretchedness into the peace- 
ful valley. I expected that he would reply 
angrily, but he bowed his head and remained si- 
lent. He appeared to be deeply affected by the 
misery he had wrought, and as he rose to quit 
the room, I heard him say, as if unconscious that 
he was speaking aloud, ‘ Would to God I had 
never been sent on this duty !’ 

“Toward evening Katrina fell into a quiet 
slumber. Her mother, who had sat at her bed- 
side all the day, rose to take some refreshment. 
We all left the apartment and Katrina was left 
sleeping, alone. 

“Tn half an hour, when dame Bolschen re- 
turned to the chamber, it was vacant. Katrina 
had risen from her bed. The old dame sought 
her through the house, but she could not be 
found. The farmer and I started off to search 
the neighborhood, and we had not proceeded far 
when we saw her slender form, clad only in her 
night-dress, standing on the very verge of one of 
the most precipitous cliffs, just over the spot 
where she had met her lover in the morning. It 
was dark, for the sun had gone down an hour be- 
fore. Still the rich color of the golden sunset 
lingered in the horizon, and the moonbeams, 
struggling through a mass of dark clouds, and 
the ruddy glare from a lighted pine torch which 
Katrina held aloft, shed a strange, unnatural 
light over the wild and romantic scenery. 


“The Stmer and I were terribly frightened. 
We hesitated to approach her from behind, lest, 
impelled by fear, she should make a false step, 
when she must inevitably be dashed to pieces 
against the rocks at the base of the precipice. 
She was gazing intently at the beach, as if ex- 
pecting every moment to see her lover approach. 
We proceeded very cautiously, until ~ve had 
nearly reached the spot where she stood. At this 
moment, the colonel, who had heard of her flight 
from the cottage, and who, unknown to us, had 
joined in the search for her, emerged from a pass 
in the cliff, and suddenly caught sight of the 
maiden. 

“ Alarmed at her peril, or fearful that she in- 
tended to cast herself from the dizzy height on 
which she stood, on to the rocks beneath, he ut- 
tered an exclamation of horror, and called to her 
by name—‘ Katrina!’ The young girl heard the 
ery and recognized the voice. She turned her 
head and saw three figures advancing toward her 
amid the gloom, rendered deeper in her eyes, in 
consequence of the britliancy of the hight of the 
blazing torch. Tossing her arms wildly above 
her head, she gave one shrill, piercing shriek, 
sprang forward, and fell headlong invo the dark 
abyss ! 

“A simultaneous cry of horror burst from all 
who witnessed the fearful leap, and then the old 
farmer fell senseless to the earth. ‘Stay with 
with him! Call for assistance !’ I shouted to the 
colonel, and then darting away, I descended to 
the beach by the nearest practicable descent. 

“TI shuddered as I approached the spot be- 
neath the cliff where I knew the body of the poor 
girl must have fallen. She was, as I was well 
aware I should find her, perfectly lifeless and 
sadly mangled. She had struck her head against 
a rock in her descent, and must have been sense- 
less, if not dead, before she reached the bottom. 
The pine torch was still blazing near her. It 
had set fire to some dry shrubbery, and in 
another moment her clothing would have been 
on fire. I picked it up and threw it into the 


river, where it blazed for a short time and then 


was extinguished with a hissing sound as the 
waves flowed over it. 

“The sad news spread rapidly through the 
valley, and in a few minutes a crowd had assem- 
bled beneath the cliff. The lifeless remains of 
the unfortunate girl were tenderly conveyed 
home, and on the following day she was interred 
in the burying ground, near the hamlet, having 
been followed to the grave by all the inhabitants 
of the valley. The young maidens, six of 
whom carried the pall, all being dressed in 
white. It was a sad, sad scene. There was not 
a dry eye in the multitude that witnessed the 
ceremony. 

“The colonel removed from the cottage and 
shut himself up in a room that he had hired from 
a neighbor of the farmer’s. He sent a messenger 
to Vienna, and in a short time orders arrived 
for the soldiers to leave the valley. 

“When the day arrived on which they were 
to leave, the colonel was not to be found. 
Search was made for him, but in vain. The 
soldiers departed without him. It was supposed 
that he had secretly departed before the orders 
arrived from Vienna, but three days after the 
soldiers had left, the body of their unfortunate 
commander was discovered beneath the cliffs, a 
few rods distant from the spot where Katrina 
had fallen. He was dead, and upon examin- 
ation, it was discovered that a bullet had passed 
through his brains. No pistol was found near 
him, but it was surmised that, unable to bear the 
weight of his sad reflections when he thought of 
the misery he had wrought in the once happy 
valley, he had wandered to the scene of the trag- 
edy and put an end to his own existence. 


“T still remained for a short time with the be- 
reaved parents. They could not bear the idea 
of my departure, but I sketched no more. I had 
no spirits to do so. I was very anxious to leave 
the place. 

“At last I fixed the period of my departure. 
The night before I left, I strolled from the farm- 
house in the direction of the cliffs. I don’t know 
what led me to do so. I seemed to be led in 
that direction against my will, for I would rather 
have avoided the spot. It was just such another 
evening as that on which Katrina had sprung 
from the cliff, and nearly the same hour. I stood 
for a few moments on the edge of the cliff, and 
then still, as it were, involuntarily, on my part, 
descended to the beach. 

At this moment a bright light shed its glare 
over the water. I cast my eyes toward the sum- 
mit of the cliff, and witnessed there a sight which 
made my blood run chill. There stood the fig- 
ure of Katrina, holding aloft the torch, as I had 
seen her on that fatal evening. She was, seem- 
ingly, clad in the same long, white dress, but it 
appeared as if it were transparent, and, as I 
gazed, that I could discern the landscape be- 
yond, as if the figure were but a mist, wearing 
her form. A shudder thrilled me to the very 
marrow, and turning my head away, I saw before 
me, on the beach, the figure of the young man 
whom I had seen clasped in Katrina’s embrace 
when they were surprised by the soldiers. I ad- 
vanced toward him, resolved to speak to him, 
and I approached near enough to see his features, 
but just as opened my lips he vanished, and 
stretched before me on the beach, lifeless and 
bleeding, lay the body of the colonel. I could 
not speak, My tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth. Tessayed to leave the spot, but I seemed 
glued to it. Icould not move alimb. Gradu- 
ally I lost my senses, and when again I became 
conscious, | was lying on the beach, chilled with 
cold, and almost paralyzed. I rose with diffi- 
culty and retraced my steps to the farm-house. 
It was midnight. The farmer and his dame 
were still up waiting for me, and beginning to 
feel alarmed at my unaccustomed delay. 

“An exclamation of surprise burst from them 
when I entered the room. At the same moment 
I caught the reflection of my face in a broken 
mirror which hung against the wall, and started 
back in dismay. My dark brown hair was _per- 
fectly white! The shock I had experienced 
had affected my brain, and caused this strange 
metamorphosis. I explained what I had wit- 
nessed to the wondering and frightened farmer 
and his wife, and then snatched a few hours of 
needful rest. The next morning, at an early 
hour, I quitted the valley, and have never since 
visited it ; but the scene I witnessed on that ter- 
rible evening made such an impression on my 
imagination that I felt myself compelled to paint 
it. For three years it has occupied my time. 
Still I cannot complete it to my satisfaction. I 


cannot paint the ghostly figures as they appeared 
to me.” 

“ Leave them out, all but that of the female,” 
I advised. ‘ Your picture then will be a master- 
piece of its kind.” 

“No, no. That mustnot be,” he replied. “I 
must complete it, or work at it until death re- 
leases me.” 

“ Did you never hear what became of Hermann 
Krootz ?” I asked. 

“Only this. One day—many months after 
the occurrence of the tragedy—towards dusk, I 
stood watching a review of the guards at Vienna. 
A soldier stepped forth from the ranks and ap- 
proached me. I recognized the figure and 
features of the young man who had met me on 
the banks of the Danube, and who had so myste- 
riously disappeared on my approach. ‘I am 
Hermann Krootz,’ he said. ‘ Katrina is re- 
venged. Jshot the colonel through the brain and 
then flung the pistol into the river.’ I was about 
to reply, when the figure vanished, and the line 
of soldiers stood before me unbroken. No one 
but myself seemed to have seen a soldier leave 
the ranks.” =~ 

“It is a strange story,” I said, when the artist 
had concluded his relation, “‘ but I thank you for 
it. I shall now regard your position with in- 
creased interest.” Saying this I rose, and bid- 
ding the painter good-night, I retired to my own 
room. 

I frequently saw the picture after this, but it 
was never nearer its completion. I do not know 
whether it has ever been completed ; but about a 
year afterward I read in a German paper an ac 
count of the death, at Padua, of Herr Von Arn- 
stein, the promising young artist of Frankfort. 
It was reported that he had died from the exces- 
sive use of opium, which he was in the habit of 
using habitually, in incredible quantities. He 
had left behind him a magnificent picture in an 
unfinished state. 

It has often struck me since I read of the 
artist’s death, whether or not the story he told 
me was amyth—a mere freak of the imagination. 
He was in the habit of using opium in large 
quantities, in order to induce fanciful and vivid 
dreams. It is possible, nay it is probable, that 
such was the case. 
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SIR E. B. LYTTON, 


The mainspring of his career is ambition. He 
was early smitten with the passion to excel, the 
unconqucrable desire to make a great name and 
position for himself in the world. But his ambi- 
tion was not of a narrow, selfish kind—the mere 
lust of power and desire to rule ; it was the more 
generous ambition of the scholar and the states- 
man, the philosopher and the poet, as its work- 
ing throughout sufficiently proves. He was re- 
solved to become great, to distinguish himself 
amongst his fellows by wise words and noble 
works. But he early recognized the truth that 
true greatness can only be obtained by breadth 
and force of intellect; and exercise being the 
condition of strength, he devoted himselt with 
quenchless ardor to the cultivation and develop- 
ment of his mental powers. And the notion of 
culture he formed on leaving college, and which 
he has preserved faithfully in the main ever since, 
is a catholic and true one. In order to secure 
depth and harmony of mental power, he deter- 
mined to devote himself to a life of blended 
thought and action, and this determination is the 
germ of his literary and political career. In one 
of his vacant rambles while at Cambridge, he 
first dreamt the dream of authorship on the banks 
of Windermere, and before leaving college the 
dream became a reality. On the other hand, he 
distinguished himself as a speaker in the politi- 
cal club of the Union, and was elected president 
of that undergraduate parliament. He seems, 
however, to have been a better writer than 
speaker, and literature at this time had greater 
charms for him than politics. Nevertheless, he 
did not lose sight of the hope inspired by his am- 
bition of distinguishing himself in parliament, 
and eventually taking part in the government of 
the country. —Literary Gazette. 


HOSPITALITY. 


I have a higher reverence for the virtues 
of hospitality than we seem to set upon it at 
present. When a Turk regales a Christian with 
ham (as it happened at Athens last winter), when 
a priest in Lent roasts his turkey for you, when 
an advocate ot the Maine Law gives his German 
friend a glass of wine, when some of my anti- 
tobacco friends allow me to smoke a cigar in the 
back parlor with the windows open, there is a 
sacrifice of self on the altar of common hu:nan- 
ity. True hospitality involves a consideration 
for each other's habits—not our excesses, mind 
you, but our usual habits of life—even when they 
differ on such serious considerations as I have 
mentioned. But I have dined with vegetarians 
who said, “ Meat is unwholesome, so my con- 
science will not let me give it to you ;” or with 
the ventilators, who proclaim that “ fires in bed- 
rooms are injurious,” and I was starved and 
frozen.— Bayard Taylor. 


THE FRENCH LEATHER OF COMMERCE, 

For many years the French varnished leather 
has been held. in high estimation, on account of 
its durability, fineness, and exquisite polish. 
The process of its manufacture comprises two 
operations, First, the iw aration of the skin, 
for tanning ; and second, the varnishing of the 
leather thus dressed. In the preparation of the 
leather, linseed oil, made to dry quick by means 
of metallic oxides and salt, is employed as the 
basis. For each twenty-two gallons of linseed 
oil, twenty-two pounds ot white lead and twenty- 
two pounds of litharge are employed, and the oil 
boiled with those ingredients until it has attained 
the consistency of syrup. This preparation, 
mixed either with chalk or ochres, is applied to 
the leather by means of appropriate tools, and 
well worked into the pores ; three or four layers 
are applied in succession, taking care to dry each 
layer thoroughly before the application of the 
next coating. Four or five coatings of the dried 
linseed oil, without the admixture of the earthly 
substances, are then given, and the addition of 
some fine ivory black, and some oil of turpentine, 
is usually made to the oil. These coatings are 
o- on very thin, and when carefully dried the 
eather rubbed over with fine pummice stone 
powder, to render the surface completely smooth 
and even, for the reception of the varnish. 

The varnish used in this manufacture is com- 
posed as follows : Ten pounds of oil prepared as 
above, halfa pound of asphalt, five pounds of 
copal varnish, and ten pounds of turpentine. 
The oil and asphalt are first boiled together, the 
eopal varnish and turpentine added afterward, 
and the mixture is well stirred. Instead of 
asphalt, Prussian blue or ivory black is some- 
times employed. This varnish is kept in a 
warm place for two or three weeks before it is 
used. The greatest possible care has to be taken 
both before and during the application of the 
varnish to prevent the adherence of any dust to 
the leather. When varnished, the leather is put 
into drying stoves, heated to about two hundred 
degrees or more.— Commercial Bulletin. 


TERRIBLE AFFLICTION, 


Mr. Elliot Barrett, of Chester, who lives about 
a mile southeast of Chester village, has been 
afflicted for nearly a quarter of a century with a 
severe rheumatic complaint. For twenty years 
he has lain on his back, entirely helpless, and it 
is impossible for him to lie in any other position. 
The coldest day in winter, as well as the hottest 
day in summer, when the heat is enough to peel 
the parched flesh from his aching body, finds him 
in the same position, unable to move a particle, 
even to rest for a moment. He has often said 
tous, “If I could only turn over for one hour 
in the course of a year, it would be a great re- 
lief.” The only motion of which he is capable, 
besides the organ of speech, is the movement of 
one of his skeleton arms, the left, with which he 
feeds himself with a teaspoon, as he can move 
his jaw just enough to admit the point of the 
spoon. Yet amid his acute and terrible sufter- 
ings, never a murmur escapes his lips, but he is 
always resigned and cheerful ; though his buoy- 
ancy does not arise from animal spirits, but a 
natural cheerfulness and constant hopefulness, 
for religious faith sustains and gives warmth and 
steadiness to his spirits. This faith carries him 
through the heavy trials to which he is subject, 
and cver the dark journey of his pilgrimage. 
—Gilenn’s Falls Messenger. 


+ > 


PECULIAR MODE OF MAKING RAZORS. 


The London Artizan describes the mode adopt- 
ed by M. Picault, in manufacturing the cele- 
brated razors which bear his name. He first pre- 
pares plates of cast steel, laminated to the thick- 
ness which the blades are to have, and having 
two opposite sides forged to a coarse edge. 
These plates are placed in shears, which at one 
cut produces a blade. Upon these blades M. 
Picault stamps his mark, and by the aid of a cut- 
ting hammer, he impresses a number of striated 
or grooved lines upon the two surfaces of the 
blade where it is to be fitted into the back. The 
back itself is formed of soft cast iron, planed and 
polished, so as to retain none of the roughness of 
the casting. A groove is formed by a simple 
mechanical process in one of the edges, and into 
this is fitted the blade previously prepared. The 
blade and back thus joined, are placed in the 
swage or stamp, having the form of the back, 
and subjected to a considerable pressure by 
means of a lever, the effect of which is to ix the 
blade in the groove, where it is held tightly, by 
means of the grooves cut in the blade, and into 
which the soft cast iron is, as it were, squeezed. 
The razor is then completed by the usual oper- 
ation of grinding. 


» 


THE ELDER BUSH. 


It is not known to many persons that the com- 
mon elder bush of our country is a great safe- 
guard against the devastations of insects. If 
any one will notice, it will be found that worms 
or insects never touch the elder. The fact was 
the initial-point of experiments of an Enylish- 
man in 1694, and he communicated the results of 
his experiments to a London magazine. Acci- 
dent exhumed his old work, and a Kentucky cor- 
respondent last year communicated to the Dollar 
Newspaper a copy of the practical results as as- 
serted by the English experimenter; that the 
leaves of the elder, scattered over cabbage, cu- 
cumbers, squashes, and other plants subjected to 
the ravages of insects, may be saved by placing 
on the branches and through the tree bunches of 
elder leaves.—Herkimer Journal. 
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A FEARFUL SWIM FOR LIFE. 

About twenty years ago, a British man-of-war 
was lying at anchor in the principal hirbor of 
Antigua, which, as most people know, forms one 
of the group called the West India Islands. 

It was a hot, sultry day in the beginning of 
June. The heavy fog, which at that time of 
year occasionally hangs like a curtain over every- 
thing, had been dispersed by the heat of the 
sun’s rays, and was rolling slowly back to tho 
horizon. The surface of the sea was like a mir- 
ror, only disturbed by an occasionally black fin 
that rippled lazily throuzh the water for a little 
distance, and disappeared as its possessor sunk 
again in the depths beneath. As the sun, how- 
ever, rose towards the meridian, a breeze began 
to spring up—not cool and steady, but coming 
now and then in irregular puffs, and hot as the 
breath of an oven. Notwithstanding the suspi- 
cious yee of the weather, and the rapid 
fall of the barometer, a party of midshipmen 
asked permission to take the pinnace fora few 
hours’ sail, and obtained it, but on the condition 
that they should not go far from the ship. The 
party, consisting of six middies and two mates, 
started accordingly in great spirits. The tide 
was running out in great force, and they were 
soon outside the mouth of the harbor, and slip- 
ping down the side of the island with a fair 
wind, and with the full strength of the ebb. One 


of the mates was at the helm, a middy with the 


sheets, and the rest stretched lazily about the 
boat, smoking and talking, when, like a thunder- 
bolt, a violent squall struck them, and the light 
boat capsized in an instant. All its crew were 
immersed, but soon made their appearance again, 
and in a short time were collected on the keel of 
their upturned boat. They then held a consul- 
tation on their condition, and the chances for 
and against their rescue. The prospect of affairs 
was certainly not inspiring, and to people pos- 
sessed of less buoyant dispositions than them- 
selves, would have appeared hopeless. The 
were clinging to the wreck of a small boat, their 
ship was hidden from sight by clouds of rain— 
for the storm had now come on in all its fury— 
and the land was invisible from the same cause. 
The sea was rising fast, the wind blowing a per- 
fect hurricane, and, worse than all that, they were 
drifting with full force of wind and tide into the 
Caribbean Sea; once there, out of the track of 
vessels and tar from land, their fate would be 
certain. At last, the two mates determined upon 
a plan, which nothing but the desperate emer- 
. gency of the case could have suggested. It was 
to attempt to swim ashore. The land was about 
three miles from them ; they were both first-rate 
swimmers, and, as fur as the distance was con- 
cerned, might have attempted it on a calm day 
without much fear of failure ; but in a heavy sea 
the case was different, and both wind and tide, 
thought not dead against them, combined to 
sweep them down under the lee of the island. 
Above all, the place swarmed with sharks. 
Nothing daunted, however, these two brave fel- 
lows stripped to the skin, and leaped into the sea. 


They had both resolved to stick to one another 
as long as they lasted, both for mutual encour- 
agement and some sort of protection against the 
much dreaded shark. For nearly an hour they 
swam on, sometimes lying on their back to rest, 
sometimes striking out again for dear life. Up 
to this time, although much fatigued, they had 
seen no sharks; and they were encouraged by a 
glimpse, through a break in the gale, of the land, 
as it rose above its white fringe of breakers. But 
all at once they were surrounded on all sides by 
the black fins. Still they mechanically swam on, 
and to their surprise the sharks, although playing 
all around them, did not touch them. They 
made continual short rushes at them; or, turn- 
ing on their backs, they would open their mon- 
strous jaws and close their teeth with a loud clash 
within a few inches of their victim’s body. At 
last, however, they succeeded in nearing the ex- 
treme end of the island ; the sharks one by one 
left them. Tey struggled up to the beach, and 
laid down for a tew minutes, utterly worn out; 
but the thought of their comrades clinging to 
the upturned boat roused them to fresh exertions. 
After staggering on for about half a mile in the 
direction of some houses, an officer fortunately 
passed and recognized them. In a few minutes 
their story was told, and prompt measures were 
adopted to rescue the remainder of the party. 
Boats were quickly launched under the lee of the 


island, and the two mates, although nearly dead 


OLD ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

One day when Dumont, a tradesman of the 
Rue St. Denis, was walking in the Boulevard St. 
Antoine, with a friend, he offered to lay a wager 
with the latter, that if he were to hide a six-livre 
‘ore in the dust his dog would discover and 

ring itto him. The wager was accepted, and 
the piece of money secreted, after being carefully 
marked. When the two had proceeded some 
distance from the spot, M. Damond called to his 
dog that he had lost something, and ordered him 
to seek it. Caniche immediately turned back, 
and his master and his companion pursued their 
walk to the Rue St. Denis. Meanwhile, a trav- 
eller, who happ2ned to be just then returning in 
a small chaise from Vincennes, perceived the 
piece of money which his horse had kicked up 
from its hiding-place ; he alighted, took it up, 
and drove to his inn in the Rue Pont-aux- 
Choux. 

Caniche had just reached the spot in search of 
the lost piece, when the stranger picked it up. 
He followed the chaise, went into the inn, and 
stuck close to the traveller. Having scented the 
coin which he had been ordered to bring back, he 
leaped up incessantly at and about him. The trav- 
eller, supposing him to be some dog that had 
been lost or left behind by his master, regarded 
his different movements as marks of fondness; 
and as the animal was handsome, he determined 
to keep him. He gave him a good supper, and 


from exhaustion, earnestly persisted in embark- 
ing in them. 

The danger was not yet over, for the sea was 
running mountains high; the gale had little 
abated, and the night was coming on fast. After 
a long and hard pull, nothing could be seen of 
the missing ones. It had become quite dark, and 
they were beginning to despair. One boat had 
already turned towards the shore, when, by the 
light of a vivid flash, they saw on the crest of a 
huge wave the dismantled boat with its knot of 
half-drowned boys. They soon pulled up to it, 
and found that they were all there. They, too, 
had begun to despair; had feared their two 
brave comrades had perished; and were weary 
and half-suffocated by the constant seas that 
were continually breaking over them. On reach- 
ing the shore, the two brave mates gave in. The 
re-action which followed their exertions and ex- 
posure was great and dangerous. One died, a 
victim to his heroism; the other lived, but his 
health was seriously injured, and his — of 
mind badly affected by all that he had gone 
through. 

Their wonderful escape can only be accounted 
for by the fact, that the spot where they landed 
was the site of the slaughter-house for the troops, 
and that the sharks were sated with the offal 
thrown into the sea at that time. If, however, 
only a few drops of blood had tinged the water, 
the case would have been very different; for 
sharks, like beast of prey, are roused to fury by 
the sight of it, and in the condition of these two 

oor fellows, the slightest scratch would have 
on instantly fatal to them.—Chamber’s Journal. 


CHINESE FORT ON THE RIVER HONG-KIANG 


on retiring to bed, took him with him to his 
chamber. No sooner had he pulled off his 
breeches than they were seized by the dog; the 
owner conceiving that he wanted to play with 
them, took them away again. The animal be- 
gan to bark at the door, which the traveller 
opened, under the idea that the dog wanted to go 
out. Caniche snatched up the breeches, and 
away he flew. The traveller posted after him, 
with his nightcap and literally sans cu/ottes. 
Anxiety for the fate of a purse fall of gold Na- 
poleons, of forty frances each, which was in one 
of the pockets, gave redoubled velocity to his 


steps. 

Caniche ran with full speed to his master’s 
house, where the stranger arrived a moment af- 
terwards breathless and enraged. He accused 
the dog of robbing him. “Sir,” said the mas- 
ter, “ my dog is a very faithful creature; and if 
he has run away with your breeches, it is because 
you have in them money which does not belong 
to you.” ‘The traveller became still more exas- 
perated. ‘ Compose yourself, sir,” rejoined the 
other smiling ; “ without doubt there is in your 
purse a six-livre piece, with such and such marks, 
which you have picked up in the Boulevard St. 
Antoine, and which I threw down there with the 
firm conviction that my dog would bring it back 
again. This is the cause of the robbery which 
has been committed upon you.” The stranger’s 
rage now yielded to astonishment ; he delivered 
the six-livre piece to the owner, and could not 
forbear caressing the dog which had given him 
so much uneasiness and such an unpleasant 


chase.—Anecdotes of Dogs, by Edward Jesse. 


CHINESE FORT ON THE HONG-KIANG. 

The accompanying landscape is strikingly 
Chinese in its character, and contrasts forcibly 
with the scenery we are in the habit of beholding. 
The bold hills, the luxuriant foliage, the ranges 
of fortified walls, and the singular craft floating 
on the wave, transport us in imagination to the 
far East, the land of romance and mystery; but 
of which we are beginning to have glimpses-and 
revelations, and with which our intercourse in the 
future will be more constant and more satisfacto- 
ry. The Chinese Empire, with its hoary and 
moss-grown institutions, is on the eve of great or- 
ganic changes. Mined beneath by intestine con- 
vulsions, it has been impolitic or unfortudate 
enough to provoke the hostility of the leading 
powers of the globe. The gates of an empire 
that should have been opened spontaneously, have 
been driven in by cannon, and now European 
civilization will flow in with its blessings and at- 
tendant evils. For centuries China has stood 
forth against the outside pressure, but then for 
centuries China has been a unit within her walls. 
The imperial government, during along lapse of 
time, has known how to maintain the terror of 
its might. It is only of late years that rebellion 
has dared to raise its hydra head, and that rebel 
armies, swelled by disloyalty to formidable num- 
bers, have swept through several provinces, driv- 
ing the dragon before them, and carrying dismay 
to the guarded recesses of the Imperial Palace of 
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Pekin. To think of hundreds of thousands of 
native-born Chinamen voluntarily amputating 
their pig-tails and taking upf@rms against the 
“brother of the sun!” In their conflicts with Eu- 
ropean powers, the Chinese in every case have 
been worsted, though the records of the late war 
show that a gallant resistance was on many occa- 
sions made by the braves. The river forts, such as 
that shown in ourengraving, were frequently well 
manned, and the heavy artillery served with a 
precision not known during the old Chinese war. 
ROSTON HORSE-RAILROAD STATION. 
The second picture on page 344, was drawn 
expressly for us by Mr. Waud, and is an excel- 
lent local view representing the arriving and de- 
arting vars, and the tracks of the South Boston 
orse Railroad, in the lower part of Sammer 
Street. The surrounding buildings are delin- 
eated with photograph —- The horse 
railroad system is developing with the zeal which 
in Boston stimulates all new projects, particular- 
ly those which have utility as their basis. No 
one can dispute the benefits conferred by these 
railroads, though the opposition from persons 
engaged in teaming, and in loading and usload- 
ing goods in the crowded, narrow streets of a 
city, is natural. Summer Steet, partially rep- 
resented in our drawing, has become a great 
business street, and the private dwelling-houses 
yet remaining must soon be surrendered to the 
exigencies of trade and commerce. Throughout 
its length the greatest activity now prevails. The 
new structures erected are all beautiful, and the 
perspective presented is pleasing and striking. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE INDIAN. 


BY MRS. S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


Where the hills of the west in grandeur rise, 

Till their summits darken the azure skies, 

And the fleet deer roams through the pathless wood, 
O’er crags where mortal hath never stood, 

Still bounding onward wild and free, 

Till lost in the shade of some mighty tree. 


Where the rolling prairie a bright parterre, 

“Its incense sends to the rocks afar, 
And the bright flowers nod mid the waving grass, 
To the light-winged zephyrs flitting past, 
Whispering love to the lily pale, 
That fragrance lends to the balmy gale. 


The stars gaze down on a silver stream, 
(A river of gold in the sunset gleam), 
The mountain pass it has glided through, 
And bears on its breast the tight canoe 
Of the Indian girl and her chosen brave, 
As they idly float over the moonlit wave. 


For years bygone in the western land, 

Dwelt the warriors brave of an Indian band ; 

Their lodge fires gleamed through the starless night, 
To the wandering hunter a beacon light; 

When weary with chasing the bounding deer, 

It told him the home that he loved was near. 


Like arrow sped from unerring bow, 

Swift on the trail of the flying foe. 

The haughty chieftain his warriors led, 
When the war-cry sounded its notes of dread, 
And oft the warrior’s funeral pyre 

Is the burning wigwam’s blazing fire. 


When once again to their hunting ground 

Their warriors came by victory crowned, 

The Indian maids with dance and song 

(As Jewish dames in the days bygone), 

Came forth to meet the warlike braves, 

Who fought for their homes and their fathers’ graves. 


Wild as the wind in his native glen, 

Proud as the eagle, the red man then, 
But the pale face came o'er the raging sea, 
And the sons of the forest. wild and free, 
Filed like the deer from their path away, 
To the westward gates of the closing day. 
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How Mrs. Park drowned herself. — 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Drowned! drowned.”— Hamlet. 

“Sixty dollars did you say, Nellie ?” 

“JT said sixty, but I am not particular ; I dare 
say I coujg@iispose of eighty or a hundred as 
well. Don’t allow your benevolence to be 
checked by any scruples on that score, my dear.” 

“Little danger of that,” Mr. Park answered 
somewhat crustily. 

Mrs. Park hid her pretty face in the fulds of 
her embroidered kerchief, and went off into a 
violent fit of coughing. She didn’t hear her hus- 
band’s reply—not she. Tipping her saucy head 
upon one side, she asked, with a show of de- 
mureness in her voice, if he said she could have 
the money as well as not ? 

Mr. Park opened his mouth to speak, but the 
little lady was too fast for him. 

“O, you are so kind, Erastus dear—you are 
sokind! Iam sure I never can finé“words to 
thank you for your indulgence. My dear, if 
ever I am rebellious—if ever I am stubborn, re- 
mind me of this!” 

Mrs. Park had her soft, white hand upon her 
husband's shoulger, and her bright, girlish face 
raised coaxingly to his. She made a pretty picture 
there, before him, her wavy, brown hair tossed 
back from her forehead, and her lithe, graceful 
figure contrasting with the stout manliness of his. 
The husband was not unconscious of it; for a 
moment his eye restea upon her arch, piquant 
face, and then ran over her tastefully-arranged 
morning dress—the plain muslin collar fastened 
@>out the rare throat; the loose wrapper, with 
just the slightest show of buff in it, confined 
carelessly to the waist with silken cords and tas- 
sels ; the full sleeves fastened about the slender 
wrists with dainty golden buttons, to match 
those of the wide, flowing skirt; the prettily- 
slippered feet just peeping into sight, and resting 
so befittingly upon the crimson flowers that 
seemed springing from the rich Brussels carpet ; 
for a moment, I say, his eye rested upon the face 
and figure of his wife, and during that one mo- 
ment he found his strong resolution slipping 
rapidly away from him, and his right hand un- 
consciously journeying towards his well-filled 
pocket-book. But only for a moment he wav- 
ered—the next, he was armed anew with right- 
@ous, not-to-be-mistaken firmness. 


Sinking back into an arm-chair from which his 
wife had but a few moments before aroused him, 
and drawing her to a seat upon his knee, he com- 
menced, in a tone of dignity and importance, 
with the simple utterance of her name : 

“ Eleanor !” 

“What, dear Erastus. Haven’t I thanked 
you half enough for your kindness? Shall 
I give you—say how many kisses will satisfy 
you?” 

The soft, rosy lips were in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Mr. Park’s firmly-closed mouth, and the 
clear, blue eyes were peeping roguishly into his. 
Tt was a hari place for a man who was trying his 
best to wear an air of stern dignity ; who had an 
object to attain in spite of frowns, pouts and 
tears. Still there was but one word that came 
readily to his lips, and summoning again his de- 
parting fortitude, he said : 

“ Eleanor !” 

“ What, dear?” 

Now the delicate fingers of his wife were en- 
tangled in the folds of his neckkerchief. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but she interrupted 
him him with : 

“ Do let me tie your cravgt, Erastus! It isn’t 
arranged becomingly. Don’t let me hinder you 
from speaking, I can hear just as well if I am 
busy. Go on.” 

“ Eleanor, dear,” Mr. Park commenced, “I 
am afraid you are getting terribly (not quite so 
tight, if you please,) extravagant. You know 
that above all things on earth I most wish to 
promote your happiness (Nelly, your ring grazes 
my throat) ; that I would make any sacritice for 
you, but still, dear, I do not think that I can 
conscientiously—. Eleanor, what do you mean, 
you are choking me to death with that deuced 
cravat !”’ 

Mr. Park jumped nervously to his feet, and 
Mrs. Park slid to the floor, coughing again ve- 
hemently behind her handkerchief 

* Tadeed, Erastus, I am sorry that I choked 
you. I was so engaged with what you were say- 
ing, that I quite forgot what my hands were 
doing. Please don’t be angry, but tell me what 
you were going to.” 

The corners of Mr. Park’s well-shaped mouth 
curved into something like a smile at the ingen- 
iousness of his little pet wite. Turning his head 
away slightly, and rearranging his cravat, he 
began once more upon his unfortunate speech. 

“‘T was saying, Eleanor, that you were getting 
wretchedly—” 

“Terribly, you said before, dear,” interrupted 
the lady. 

“ Well, terribly, then (I wish you wouldn’t dis- 
turb me so), terribly extravagant, and that I 
didn’t think it was my duty to humor you to this 
last—” . 

“ Excuse me, Erastus dear, but really don’t 
you hear some one calling me—hark! I thought 
*pwas Jenny. I guess I must have been mistaken. 
1 imagined it, I’m sure. Goon, I want to hear 
what you were going to say.” 

“ Eleanor!” 

There was a world of meaning thrown into 
that one word, but to all appearances it was lost 
upon Mrs. Park. With a look of inquiry she 
glanced up into her husband's face, murmuring 
musically the while— 

“ What is it, Erastus ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing at all; I was speaking of 
the weather.” 

There was a little chagrin visible in the gen- 
tleman’s voice that was highly pleasing to the 
young wife But she cloaked over her smiles 
with an artful show of regret, and begged Mr. 
Park not to be angry with her. She had heard 
every word that he had said to her, she avowed, 
winding the long silken cords of her wrapper 
playfully about his fingers as she spoke. He 
commenced again, but as if reluctantly. 

“I'm not going to lecture you, Nelly, bat real- 
ly, it does seem to me that you are rather fuolish 
in spending money. I have tuld you, you are 
well aware—that is, I am not a poor man, but it 
is just as much your duty to live within reason- 
able bounds of prudence, as though I owned a 
meagre fortune instead of a tolerably large one. 
I am not niggardly with you— indeed, I have 
never been, and never intend to be, but this 
morning I see fit to deny you the trifling sum of 
sixty dollars. What are you doing down there 
on the carpet, Eleanor ?” 

Mr. Park spoke sternly, as well as like one 
whose patience was nearly exhausted. 

“OQ, you must perdon me for not hearing you, 
Erastus, but I really thought I saw ao ink-stain 
on this light carpet. Get down here and look, 


please. What’s that? Isat on an ottoman in 
this very place yesterday, and wrote a letter, put- 
ting my ink on the carpet beside me. Look! 
there is the place I mean.” 

Mr. Park knelt down beside his wife, nearly 
straining his eyes from his head in the vain en- 
deavor to find the luckless stain that had so an- 
noyed her. But follow, as best he could, the 
delicate tip of her fore-finger which was pointing 
to one spot, he cou!d not discover it. 

“ Pshaw, Eleanor,” be exclaimed, rising, “it’s 
all nonsense; there is nothing upon the carpet 
but what properly belongs there.” 

“ Are you certain—sure? I could never for- 
give myself for injuring it, after you were to so 
much trouble and to such an expense to obtain 
it. I’m so glad! But I didn’t half understand 
what you were talking about, I was so startled. 
Didn't you say something about neverintending 
to deny me anything? How kind it is of you, 
my dear husband, and how much I love you 
for it!” 

“Eleanor Park, you little minx, you know 
what I have been saying ; you needn’ttry to fool 
me about it any longer (Mr. Park spoke angrily 
and rapidly). Once for all, let me tell you plain- 
ly, clearly and firmly, that I will not allow you 
the sixty dollars for which you are angling !” 

“Not so loud, if you please, Mr. Park, my 
hearing is not unimpaired, by age at Jeast (Mr. 
Park was fourteen years her senior). Your lungs 
must suffer from such an exertion. Remember 
that if you bring on a consumption, a doctor’s 
bill is inevitable. Just think of it, dear, you set- 
tling a doctor’s bill! How it will grind against 
that precious organ of acquisitiveness that is 
such a big stockholder on your revered cra- 
nium !” 

“Shame on you, Eleanor!” 

“On me, did you say? Keep your rights, if 
you please. I haven’t a disposition to rob you.” 

“Nonsense, Eleanor, this isn’t becoming to 
you, this angry play of words. You know I do 
not wish to vex you.” 

“ And I am to have the money, after all? 
The white dimpled hand was thrust playfully 
towards him. 

“Not that, Nelly dear; be reasonable, I can- 
not indulge you in this whim.” 

“ You can’t—you wont, you mean, you great 
miserly, cross, ill-natured, old, old—old man !” 

“Tut, tut, tut—” 

“O, you needn’t tut tut at me, I understand 
you. I tell you I wont stand it another day 
longer—I'll go home—I wont live with you— 
drown myself!” 

“Don’t Nelly—don’t! Remember what a 
dreadfui corpse a drowned woman always makes. 
Think of Hawthorne’s Zenobia, and you are not 
half so beautiful as she was!” 

“T don’t care how I look; I want to look 
frightful, I want to haunt you just as long as you 
live. You deserve everything that is bad, you 
old miser. You care more about your money 
than you do me!” 

“ Dear Nelly—” 

“T tell you not to speak to me. I don’t love 
you now—go away from me. I don’t want to 
live here any longer—I wont live here, either, 
Go—hurry into the city, you'll be late for the 
cars. If you stay here another minute, you may 
furfcit—five whole cents!” 

“ Eleanor, be careful, Eleanor!” 

There: was a line of whiteness visible about 
the mouth of Mr. Park, and a slight tremulous- 
ness running through the tones of his voice as he 
spoke. But the little lady was undaunted. 
Drawing her pretty figure up to its full height, 
and stepping out of her husband’s reach, she 
went on with her merciless tirade. 

“QO, you can threaten me if you like. I don’t 
care a fig for your threats; I’ve been your doll, 
your pet, your pussy long enough! I’ve been 
drawn this way, and pushed that, just as long as 
I will—so there !” 

“Well?” Mr. Park spoke that word coolly. 

“QO, you can stand there like a great icicle 
and drop off your icy wells, if you like, you are 
your own master, and—l’m my own mistress, 
too. I think you will find—I—” 

Mrs. Park did not finish the sentence audibly ; 
her words were lost in a passionate burst of sobs. 
For a moment her husband stood irresolutely be- 
fore her—the next, he was close by her side, her 
name softly syllabled upon his lips. 

“ Dear, dear Nelly !” 

**T tell you not to speak tome; go away. I'm 
terribly angry with you. I don’t know as I can 
ever forgive you. I—I—certainly will drown 
myself.” 


“ Pshaw, Nelly!” 

Mr. Park could not forbear breaking out intoa 
litle laugh. Short as it was, it was too much 
for his sensitive little wife to bear. Giving one 
rapid look into his amused face, she ran from the 
room like a vexed, teased child. Her husband 
thought there was an expression of real griet 
upon her features, such as he had seldom seen 
there; and fifteen minutes after, as he was whirl- 
ing at railroad speed towards the city, he would 
have given five times sixty dollars could he have 
taken back the incidents of the last hour, and 
had, in their stead, to comfort him, the sweet 
memory of a pleasant morning’s parting with 
his almost worshipped Nelly. When away from 
her, he could see, plainly enough, his own selfish- 
ness. What if she did come to him very often 
for money? he said to himself. What if her 
wants did not always border upon the bounds of 
reason? What could he expect of her, brought 
up as she had been, and petted as but an only 
child could be, by wealthy, indulgent parents ? 
To be sure he had taken her from a bankrupt 
home, but the heavy blow of an altered fortune 
had not touched her, or taught her the first les- 
sons of a bitter poverty. She was not to blame 
for what circumstances had made her. At heart 
she was a true, tender woman. Sometimes he 
had wronged her, in thought, and imagined, for 
a litle moment, that his fortune had influenced 
her to marry him, but stern reason set the miser- 
able trick of injustice rapidly aside. She had 
Idved him when fortune dealt kindlier with her 
than him. He thought of this, as he sat in his 
offive that forenoon, striving to fix his truant 
mind on business that demanded his immediate 
attention. 

What did he care for money, any way, if it was 
not fur her? he asked himself. If he had asked 
such a favor of her, would she have treated him 
so? No! a thousand times no! Her tender 
heart did not know a sacrifive but what she 
would make for those she loved. Three months 
before he had been sick for many long, weary 
weeks, and all the while she watched faithfully 
by him; not leaving him for rest, or scarcely 
fvod—watching till the roses went entirely away 
from her cheeks, and she was worn down to a 
mere shadow. This was the way he rewarded 
her for it, he said, throwing down his pen and 
walking nervously up and down his office. 


What if she should drown herself? The 
thought was maddening. He did not know what 
she might do; he had never seen her so angry 
before. People had committed acts as rash upon 
less provocation than he had given her. What 
if, even then, she was dead—lying white and stiff 
and cold in the little pond that lay at the back of 
his beautiful country home? He buried his face 
in his hands to shut out the dreadful vision. 
With trembling fingers he drew out his watch. 
It was just one o’clock. He more than half re- 
solved to go home to dine. But no, after all it 
was mere foolishness; Nelly was quite herself 
again, by that time, and would only poke fun at 
him if he strode home at noon, like a great, awk- 
ward school-boy. He would stay at his office, as 
usual, until four o’clock—he wouldn’t be quite 
a fool. 

So saying, he seated himself at his desk again. 
But the idea of drowning had taken a firm hold 
upon his imagination ; he could not rid himself 
of it, try as best he might. If it should be so, 
and he staying all the while at his office because 
he was too proud, too stubborn to go home! 
Poor, simple-hearted bachelor! well schooled in 
the ways of the world, at home in all the myste- 
ries of classic lore; well taught in the deception 
of the hearts of men, but an ignoramus when he 
comes to solve the ways of woman! A fresh 
man in the school of married lite! 

That was a long, weary afternoon to Mr. 
Erastus Park. It seemed to him that four 
o'clock would never come. Time went by with 
laggard feet. All day he had accomplished but 
little, not a tenth part of what he had intended 
in the early morning. So far as labor was con- 
cerned, he would have been quite as well off at 
home. And so the hour of three came, and 
with it a wild, heavy tempest, born out of the 
intense heat of the June day. This was too 
much for the equanimity of the impatient man. | 
He walked rapidly to and fro across his office, 
peering out occasionally to see if there was any 
breakage of light in the dark, angry clouds. But 
he looked in vain. The lightning played inces- 
santly across the sky, and the thunder nearly 
deafened him with its roar. So four o’clock 
came and went, silently, through the heart of the 
storm, and even the hour of six came before the 
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tempest died away, and the sun came out clear 
and bright—an hour's ride above the blue shore 
of the west. Then, just &s he was locking his 
desk, preparatory to leaving his office, a client 
came in for an hour’s consultation with him upon 
business that could not be postponed. In vain 
Mr. Park promised to meet him at an early hour 
the following morning, or even to return to the 
city again that night, if he would release him, 
but the man was inexorable. It was now—now 
or never—and with a sigh, the disappointed law- 
yer unlocked his desk and drew out his papers 
again. 

Ata quarter past seven he was released from 
his thraldom, but he was in a state of nervous 
excitement. His cheeks were flushed to a deep 
crimson, and his eyes had a strange, unnatural 
glare about them. Could the wicked, mischiev- 
ous wife but have seen him then! 

It was almost dusk when he reached home. 
At any other time he would have loitered 
along the beautiful way that led from the depot 
to his house, admiring the fresh green of the vel- 
vety grass, growing strong at the sight of the 
soft blue of the skies, the fragrance of the flow- 
ers, and the breath of the twilight, so rich and 
pure after the reviving shower. But the sunset 
wore her crimson banners in vain, in the shining 
west—he had no eye for their beauty. The 
night might marshal her dusky forces, creeping 
up the blue battlements of the east, hanging: out 
her flag of stars, but he had no heart to watch 
her, giving praise to the merciful Father that led 
her along. In spite of his better judgment, his 
superior sense, a dark fear lay coldly upon him. 
He thought only of Nelly—Nelly ! 

Where should he find her was the query that 
flew through his excited brain, as he neared his 
beautiful gothic home. In the parlor—in her own 
room? Would she fly down the gravelled way 
to meet him? When he was inside of the gate 
should he see her white robe fluttering in and out 
the green foliage of the winding path? No, 
alas, none of these! There was no sound of her 
light fuotsteps upon the silent grounds ; on the 
portico, in the low parlor windows she was not 
to be seen. With quick, nervous bounds he 
gained the door, expecting every moment that 
her clear, ringing voice would sound upon him 
from some sly covert. But he found the parlor 
deserted ; everything just as had left it in the 
morning. Perhaps she was in her own little sit- 
ting-room ; but no, that too was silent and lone- 
ly. The window was open where she always 
sat, and the muslin curtain was wet with rain. 
Her kitten was asleep in her basket of embroid- 
ery silk, and her embroidery frame was lying 
upon the carpet. Over a chair was thrown a 
dainty black silk apron, the tassels fretted and 
torn by pussy’s sharp claws and teeth. On an 
ottoman her morning slippers were lying, and 
scattered over the carpet were spools of silk and 
thread, and her tiny thimble—in fact, the contents 
of a little ebony box which was upturned upon 
the work-table, and in which her pet had evident- 
ly been revelling without her knowledge. 

Where could Nelly be? He did not dare to 
think until he had made some inquiry. He gave 
the bell-tassel a violent pull, which brought a ser- 
vant to him instantly. 

“ Where is Mrs. Park ? 
to see her, if you please.” . 

The girl stared at him for a full moment with- 
out answering. Her wits seemed suddenly to 
have deserted her. 

“Send your mistress to me, I say!” de- 
manded Mr. Park again in an emphatic tone. 

“ Really—I—I—I, sir, don’t know where Mrs. 
Park is !”’ stammered out the girl. 

“ Well, find her—that is what I want of you. 
Why, what has taken possession of you ?” 

“My mistress is gone out; I don’t know 
where.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me so in the first place? 
Where has she gone ?” 

The girl didn’t hardly know. She believed, 
though, that she went out to sail about three 
o’clock ; she said she was going when she went 
out, and she hadn’t seen her since. 

“And you have rested contented all this 
while? Why, you thick-headed woman, your 
mistress may be drowned before this time!” 
thundered Mr. Park, springing towards the door. 
“If you have any sense about you, call John 
and Thomas—quick, quick, to the pond !” 

Mr. Park rushed frantically from the house in 
the direction of the pond, followed by the whole 
frightened household. The little boat of Mrs. 
Park was upturned upon the other side of the 
water. Close by the shore, where one slender 


Tell her that I wish 


oar had drifted, a kid slipper was floating. The 
wretched husband picked it up with a heart- 
touching groan. 

“ Drowned, drowned, O my God, drowned !” 
he cried, staggering backward, his face taking 
the hue of death. “ Joliin—John—go to the oth- 
er side—the boat— find her—find her!’ he 
gasped, while great drops of cold perspiration 
rolled down his white. 

The servants obeyed him as well as they could. 
But it was a moment of terrible fear to them all. 
The men stood with blank, bleached faces, while 
the women ran up and down the green shore 
wringing their hands, and crying at the tops of 
their voices. 

“ Can—can we see her—can we reach her, I 
mean?” asked John, springing into the boat. 
“The water is very low, and Katharine says she 
was dressed in white. No, no, don’t come in, I 
beg of you,” he pleaded, as Mr. Park sprang to 
the water’s edge. ‘“ We can find her alone, we 
can—be easy, sir,” he said, sympathizing in his 
rough way with his master. ‘“ Only stay there !’’ 

The poor man stepped back again, watching 
with eyes nearly bursting from their sockets, as 
the men glided slowly over the surface of the 
pond, looking searchingly down through its shal- 
low waters ; his heart sinking low within him, 
as from time to time they paused as if their fear- 
ful search was at an end. While he was watch- 


embroidered handkerchief which she had found 
away down upon the shore. In a moment the 
boat wheeled away in the direction designated 
by the group, and the anxious, tearful group fol- 
lowing it alung as well as they could upon the 
shore. 

Again the boat stopped suddenly in its course. 
But this time John slipped his brawny arms 
away down into the black waters, and drew up 
before the terrified beholders a white, dripping 
figure. ‘To the shore—the shore!” he cried, 
drawing his burden into the boat. The wretched 
deed had been executed with thought. The white, 
ghastly face was bound firmly about by a long 
linen towel, and the delicate shoulders and arms 
wrapped carefully about by a shawl of thick 
material. 

“ See, see! She meant to do whispered 
the terrified man to his companion, as he sprang 
to the shore. 

“The holy mother shrive the sin!” came from 
the lips of the stout Katharine. “ My poor 
misthress—my poor master!” 

“God help me—God curse me!” cried Mr. 
Park, staggering forward. 

“Ah, God help you, indade!” whispered 
Katharine, close at his side. 

A summer-house, thickly covered with running 
vines and blossoms, stood near the water’s edge. 
To this John steered with his urccnscious bur- 
den, futlowed closely by the wretched husband 
and servants.* As they scrambled into the vine- 
shaded entrance, each with a kerchief to their 
wet eyes, Mr. Park striving manfully to suppress 
his groans and tearless sobs, a wild, clear, merry 
peal of laughter broke upon their startled ears, 
and the next moment the soft, white arms of— 
yes—Mrs. Park were about the neck of her 
husband. 

“Drowned! drowned !” was all that she could 
say between her outbreaks of merriment, though, 
the while, great, sorrowful tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. 

“O, Nelly, Nelly! How could you, Nelly!” 

The strong man wept like a little child; but 
the servants looked at one another with an ex- 
pression ot amusement upon their faces, and 
when Mrs. Park motioned them away, a little 
giggle—a very innocent one—went around from 
one to the other, while Katharine asked John to 
take his Mrs. Park up to the house. He made a 
movement to do so, and found himself clasping 
a bolster plentifully supplied with stones, dressed 

up in the white skirts and dress of the merry, 
mischievous, revengelul little lady. 

“How could you be so cruel?” asked Mr. 
Park, wiping his eyes, and catching, in spite of 
himself, the spirit of merriment that was reign- 
ing predominant over all. 

“O, Erastus, Erastus—my sixty dollars !” 

“Sixty dollars!” Grasping her firmly by 
her shoulders, he shook her with all the strength 
he had remaining, saying every moment, as he 
paused fur breath: “Sixty dollars—sixty dol- 
lars 

Reader, in confidence let me tell you that Mr. 
Park never refused his wife money afterwards. 
If there was the least sign of reluctance in his 


manner when she showed him an empty purse 


ing their movements, Katharine brought him an | 


that needed filling, she had but to allude to the 
time when she drowned herself, and he was all 
smiles, ready to give her three times the amount 
for which she asked. That very night he pre- 
sented her with his pocket-book. Lucky Mrs. 
Park! 


A RUSSIAN WOLF HUNT, 
A SKETCH BY DUMAS. 


Wolf hunting and bear bunting are the favor- 
ite pleasures of the Kussizns. Wolves are hunted 
in this way in the winter, when the wolves being 
hungry are ferocious. ‘Three or four huntsmen, 
each armed with a double barrelled gun, get into 
a troika, which is any sort of a carriage, drawn 
by three horses—its name being derived from its 
team, and not from its form. Lhe middle horse 
trots always; the left hand aud rigut hand 
horses must always gallop. The middle horse 
trots with his head hanging down, and he is 
called the Snow Eater. -‘The two others have 
vnly one rein, and they are fastened to the pules 
by the middle of the body, and gallop with their 
heads free—they are called the Furious. The 
troika is driven by a sure cuachman, if there is 
such a thing in the world as asure coachman, A 
pig is tied w the rear of the vehicle by a rope, or 
a chain (fur greater security) some twelve yards 
long. ‘The pig is kept in the vehicle unui the 
huntsmen reach the furest where the hunt is to 
tuke place, when he is taken out and the horses 
sturced. Lhe pig, not being accustomed to this 
gait, squeals, and his squeals soon degenerate into 
lameutations. His cnes bring out one wolf, who 
gives the pig chase ; then two wolves, then three, 
then ten, then ofty wolves—all posting as hard 
as they can ufier the poor pig, fighting among 
themselves fur the best places, snapping and 
striking at the poor pig at every opportunity, 
who squeals with despair. These squeals arouse 
all the wolves in the forest within a circuit of 
three miles, and the troika is followed by an im- 
meuse flock of wolves. It is now a good driver 
is indispensable. The horses have an instinctive 
horror of wolves, and go almost crazy; they 
run as fast a> they can yo. 

‘The huntsmen fire as fast as they can load— 
there is no necessity to take any aim. The pig 
squeals—the horses neigh—the wolves howl—ihe 
guns rattle; itis a coucert to make Mephisto- 
pheles jealous. As long as the driver commands 
his horses, fast as they may be running away, 
there is nu danger. But if he ceases to be mas- 
ter of them ; if they balk, if the troika is upset, 
there is no hope. The next day, or the day af- 
ter, or a week afterwards, nothing wi!l remain of 
the party but the wreck of the troika, the barreis 
of the guns, and the larger bones of the horses, 
huntsmen and driver. 

Last winter Prince Repnine went on one of 
these hunts, and it came very near being his last 
hunt. He was on a visit with two of his friends 
to one of his estates near the steppe, and they 
determined to go on a wolf hunt. ‘ey prepared 
a large sleigh in which three persons could move 
at ease, three vigorous horses were put into it, 
and they selected for a driver a man born in the 
country and thoroughly experienced in the sport. 
Every huntsman had a pair of double-barreiled 
guns and a hundred and fifty bail cartridges. It 
was night when they reached the steppe, that is, 
an immense prairie covered with snow. ‘The 
moon was full, and shone brilliantly; its beams 
refracted by the snow, gave a light scarcely infe- 
rior to daylight. 

The pig was put out of the sleigh, and the 
horses whipped up. As soon as the pig felt that 
he was dragged, he began to squeal. A wolf or 
two appeared, but they were umid, and kept a 
long way off. Their numbers gradually in- 
creased, and as their numbers augmented they 
became bolder. ‘There were about twenty wolves 
when they came within gun range of the troika. 
One of the party fired ; a wolf fell. The flock 
became alarmed, and half fled away. Seven or 
eight hungry wo!ves remained behind to devour 
their dead companion. ‘The gaps were soon 
filled. -On every side howl answered howl, on 
every side sharp noses and brilliant eyes were 
seen peering. ‘The guns rattled volley after vol- 
ley, but the flock of wolves increased instead of 
diminishing, and soon it was noi a flock, but a 
vast herd of wolveg in thick serried columns, 
which gave chase to the sleigh. 

The wolves bounded forward so rapidly they 
seemed to fly over the snow, and so lightly not 
a sound was heard; their numbers continued to 
increase and increase, and increase ; they seemed 
to be a silent tide drawing nearer and nearer, 
and which the guns of the party, rapidly as they 
were discharged, had no effect on. The wolves 
formed a vast crescent, whose horns began to 
encompass the horses. ‘Their numbers increased 
so rapidly they seemed to spring out of the 
ground. There was something weird in their 
appearance, for where could three thousand 
wolves come from in such a desert of snow ? 
The party had taken the pig into the sleigh ; his 
squeals increased the wolves’ boldness. The 
party continued to fire, but they had now used 
above half their ammunition, and had but two 
hundred cartridges left, while they were sur- 
rounded by three thousand wolves. The two 
horns of the crescent became nearer and nearer, 
and threatened to envelope the party. 

If one of the horses should have given out, 
the fate of the whole party was sealed. ‘“ What 
do you think of this, Ivan?” said Prince Rep- 
nine, speaking to the driver. ‘I had rather be 
at home, prince.” “ Are you afraid of any evil 
consequences !”’ “ The devils have tasted blood, 
and the more you fire the more wolves you'll 
have.” ‘ What do you think is the best thing 
to be done?” ‘“ Make the horses go faster.’ 


“ Are you sure of the horses ?” 
“Are you sure of our safety?” The driver 
made no reply. He quickened the horses, and 
turned their heads towards home. ‘The horses 
flew faster than ever. The driver excited them 
to increased speed by a sharp whistle, and made 
them describe a curve which intersected one of 
the horns of the crescent. The wolves opened 
their ranks and let the horses pass. 

The prince raised his gun to his shoulder. 
“For God’s sake, don’t fire!’ exclaimed the 
driver; “‘we are dead men, if you do!’ He 
obeyed Ivan. ‘The wolves, astonished by this 
unexpected act, remained motionless for a min- 
ute. During this minute the troika was a verst 
from them. When the wolves started again 
after it, it was too late, they could not overtake 
it. A quarter of an hour afterwards they were 
in sight of home. Prince Repnine thinks his 
horses ran at least six miles in these fifteen min- 
utes. He rode over the steppe the next day, and 
found the bones of two hundred wolves. 


“ Yes, prince.” 


TEMPLE OF DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS, 

This was built, as Pliny says, on a soft foun- 
dation, to guard against the shocks of earth- 
quakes. The foundation, therefore, was laid in 
a swamp; wood and charcoal were interposed to 
absorb the-wet, and the arches. form a subterra- 
nean labyrinth, in which water stagnates; all of 
which is so at the present day. The superstruc- 
ture bears all the evidences of an edifice which 
was destroyed eight times, and took two hundred 
and cighty years in building and rebuilding. It 
now consists of several walls of immense blocks 
of marble, the fronts of which are perforated 
with small cavities, into which were sunk the 
shanks of the brass and silver plates with which 
the walls were faced. In several places where 
the walls have fallen, they have exposed cornices 
and mculdings of a former edifice, against which 
the new walls had been built up. Some of the 
vast porphyry pillars, which formed the front 
portico, still lie prostrate before it; but others 
were broug!it by Constantine to his new city of 
Constantinople. The hcathen temple was dilap- 
idated to build the Christian church of St. So- 
phia, in which these pillars are again become the 
great support of an anti-Christian edifice. But 
the most interesting circumstance of this build- 
ing to me, is the great illustration it gives to the 
Acts of the Apostles. Here is the place where 
St. Paul excited the commotion among the sil- 
ver and brass smiths, who worked for the temple ; 
and over the way was the theatre, into which the 
people rushed, carrying with them Gaius and 
Aristarchus, Paul’s companions. Hence they 
had a full view of the magnificent front of the 
temple, which they pointed out as that “which 
all Asia worshippeth,” and in their enthusiasm 
they cried out, “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!” to whom such a temple belonged. 
—Porter. 


HORSEBACK EXERCISE. 
The stamina of constitution and vigor of body, 
so much superior in former generations as com- 
pared with the present, was owing in a great de- 
gree to exercise on horseback. Years ago, it was 
almost the only means of land transportation 
save on foot, for carriages and pleasure-wagons 
have come in general use the present century. 
Horseback exercise for both sexes was general 
and common within the memory of many now 
living, as itis now in England and other por- 
tions of our country, particularly the southern. 
It gives robustness to the Lody, vigor to the 
mind, freshness to the countenance, cheerfulness 
to the spirits, and health to the viscera. In inter- 
nal diseases it is too much neglected. Dyspep- 
sia, bilious complaints, consumption, have 
increased in ratio proportionate to the neglect of 
the saddle and pillion. In those complaints itis 
invaluable, and if we were able to control the 
matter, the regimen should be compulsory. Try, 
then, ye who are tormented with dyspeptic dev- 
ils, the horse treatment. It will bring more 
muscles into healthy action than any other thing 
except boat-rowing, and produce that divertive 
influence upon the mind so much needed, yet so 
hard to obtain. For the feeble maiden, with the 
rosy hue of health upon the cheek, it will do 
more than all things else combined ; and if used 
early, will be worth all the pains and labor 
needed for the trial. Let us, then, have more of 
this exercise for all, for if not needed for heaith, it 
tends to give a person graceful motion.—Spring- 
Jield Republican. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


U>> There are one hundred of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(G> Sixteen pages of fiue and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 

(G> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family cirele. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 

(G> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 

Each number contains original articles from more 

than twenty regular contributors. 

(> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 114,000 copies! 

0G> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for one year. 

0G> Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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[From our Correspondent. ] 
SITKA, RUSSIAN AMERICA, 

The accompanying sketch was drawn espe- 
cially for us on the spot, and was despatched to 
us, with other drawings, in a letter, from which 
we make the following extract, describing this 
interesting place: “The town of Sitka, or New 
Archangel, is one of the most important island 
settlements of the Russian possessions on the 
northwest coast. It is situated on an island of 


the same name, one of the King George’s group, 


AND TOWN OF SITKA, RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS, PACIFIC COAST OF NORTH AMERICA. 


at the entrance of Norfolk Sound, and on its 
northern coast. Between the 50th and 60th 
degrees of north latitude, the climate is, of course, 
rigorous, and the soil unproductive, but as the 
headquarters of the Russian Fur Company, and 
the depot of the supplies, it is of great commer- 
cial importance. he town lies near the water 
at the base of a range of high hills covered with 
firs, birches and alders, whose thick foliage forms 
a shaded background, which brings forth in full 
relief the white buildings of the town. Sitka is 


strongly fortified, and its batteries command the 
entrance to the sound. The place derives ad- 
ditional importance from the fact of its being the 
site of a Magnetic Observatory, founded and 
supported by the Russian government. Furs 
are collected at Sitka from all parts of the Rus- 
sian Fur Company’s field of operations. Large 
amounts of timber, pine, spruce, etc., are year! 

exported, but I have not been able to retain reli- 
able statistics in reference to this trade. The 
lower zones of the hills are covered with valu- 


SOUTH BOSTON HORSE RAILROAD DEPOT, SUMMER STREET. 


[From our own Correspondent.] 


able timber, while the higher elevations are 
heaped with snow and ice. The lower plains 
grow only coarse grasses and mosses. The 
Russian settlements in the northwest show how 
steadily and surely Russia is advancing in par- 
allel lines with Great Britain, and how natural 
is the jealousy of the latter power of the ambition 
of the czar. In the far east as well as in the far 
west, the might of the Russian is developing itself. 
Its policy of expansion has never been lost sight 
of for a single moment by its rulers.” 


ill 


i 


(See page 341.) 
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AMERICAN SKETCHES. 
The interesting engrav- 
ings on this page afford us 
a striking glimpse of the 
wild scenery of South 
America. Of late years its 
capabilities have attracted 
the attention of adventurous 
American artists, and one 
of the last products of 
American genius, Church’s 
t picture, the “ Heart of 

the Andes,” is now attract- 
ing the admiration of all 
New York. The sketches 
before us illustrate the ad- 
ventures of a recent travel- 
ler, Mr. Eugene Roehn, a 
French naturalist of great 
learning, and a traveller of 
rare intrepidity. He was 
one of the first, twenty 
years ago, to advise the ac- 
climation of the eminently 
useful race of llamas, na- 
tives of S. America, from 
the 45th degree south to 
the 10th degree north of the 
chain of the Andes. A 
rofound conviction of the 
important advantages which 
agriculture might reap from 
this naturalization, led him 
to study on the spot, during 
ten years of constant fa- 
tigue and generous sacrifice, 
the natural history, manners 
and habits of the interesting 
family of camelus paco, and 
the economical questions at- 
tached to the employment 
of these animals. Prompted 
by the ambition to be use- 
ful, he traversed the im- 
mense chain of the Cordil- 
leras from north to south, 
and carefully collected from 
different latitudes all the 
individuals of the race 
which d Pp 
special characteristics or ac- 
cidental dispositions. He 
has succeeded thus in gath- 
ering a very numerous 
flock which has furnished 
the most varied elements 
for a comparative study, the 
results of which have 
strengthened his convictions and hopes. The 
llamas inhabit the upper part of the chain of the 
Andes, at a height varying from 6000 to 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and in temper- 
atures proportional to the elevation. The llama 


INDIAN WOMAN GOING FROM AGRA TO AMBATO. 


is valuable both as a beast of burden, and for its 
flesh and wool. It can be sheared at the age of 
two years. If the fleece is not removed, the an- 
imal itself rubs it off on trees and rocks. Its 
skin is tough, elastic and impermeable. The 


milk of the female is also highly nutritious. The 
llama attains its full growth in its third year. 
The sketches of this animal, introduced ~ the 
two landscapes on this page, are exceedingly ac- 
curate. Mr. Roehn has proved, by actual ex- 


HALT OF TRAVELLER AND INDIAN GUIDES AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT CHIMBORAZO. 


periments, that the llama 
thrives in any latitude, even 
under the torrid zone. Its 
zoological characters are as 
follows : a long neck, light, 
bony and elegant head, the 
eyes bright and salient, with 
long and close lashes, the 
nostrils separated by a mod- 
erate space, the upper lip 
split, the lower closing the 
mofftth hermetically, the 
ears, without being too long 
in comparison to the body, 
somewhat rounded to 8 
the extremity, always di- 
rected forward when the 
in health 
(the old ones alwa: 

their ears back), 
ing with vivacity, like those 
of a smart horse. The 
llama almost always rumi- 
nates, and is often seen with 
two enormous protuberan- 
ces on each side of its man- 
dibles. It is extremely del- 
icate about water, and al- 
ways smells it before drink- 
inz, to see that it is per- 
fectly pure. Apart from 
the interest attached to Mr. 
Roehn’s travels from his 
special study of the lama, 
his general observations on 
the countries he visited are 
valuable. No man is more 
thoroughly acquainted with 
the immense chain of moun- 
tains traversing South 
America. He made a spe- 
cial study of the cone of 
Chimborazo in Ecuador. 
Chimborazo is on the bound- 
ary of the republic of Ecua- 
dor and the State of Guay- 
aquil. Our second engrav- 
ing delineates the camp of 
Roehn at the foot of this fa- 
mous mountain. Mr. Roehn 
noticed the remarkable 
drowsiness which seizes on 
travellers at certain heights 
on the Andes. Mr. Roehn 
was satisfied with reaching 
an elevation of about 15,000 
feet. Our lower engraving 


depicts the Llanas or plains 
about Chimborazo. They are very irregular, 
and covered with lakes and pools of water. The 
sketch of the Indian woman and her family 
illustrates the mountain country, and one use to 
which the llama is put by the natives. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss M. C., Concord, N. H.—A pinnate leaf is a species of 
compound leaf, having a number of small leaves. or 
leaflets, on each side of the leaf-stalk A prnnatified 
leaf is a simple leaf divided into lobes, from the mar- 
gin nearly to the mid-rib. 

“ BrumMet.”—The French terms gourmand and gourmet 
signify two distinct characters. The first indicates a 
person who considers the quantity of food of more im- 
portance than the quality, while the latter is what in 
this country would be called an epicure, studying 
much more the delicacy and refinement of food than 
the quantity. 

modulation is the change from 
any one key to another which is closely related to it. 
For example, if the original key belongs to the major 
mode, its related keys are those of the major of its 
dominant and sub-dominant, its own relative mivor, 
and, lastly, the relative minors of its dominant and 
sub-dominant. To © major, for instance, the relative 
keys are F and G major, and A, E, and D, minor. 

Mrs. F. B.. New York.—The Troubadours, or Provencal 
poets, assembled annually at Toulouse, and the one 
who recited the best poem received a prize. The prizes 
consisted of certain flowers—for instance. the violet, 
the eglantine, and the hearts-ease, formed of gold or 
silver. The expense of the prizes was defrayed by the 
town council of foulouse and a few private individuals. 
The first meeting of the Troubadours took place on the 
[st of May, 1324. 

Avpaa.”—The celebrated journalist Jules Janin was 
born in 1804, at St. Etienne, in the department of the 
Rhooe and Loire. 

District 5.°—Lord John Russell's great Reform Bill 
was carried during the administration of the late Lord 
Grey, in the reign of William IV. It was brought into 
the House of Lords, and rejected three different times. 
It finally passed, after the king bad determined, in 
case of need, to create a sufficient number of new peers 
to ensure a majority against it. The bill passed the 
House of Lords on the 4th of June, 1832, and on the 
7th of the same month received the royal assent. 

Biancae.—Tripoli is a natural production which has 
given rise to much diversity of opinion among natu- 
ralists. Some believe it to be a vegetable, others as- 
serting that itis animal. The latter opinion has lately 
been confirmed, we believe, by means of the microscope. 

Teacuer, Weston, Mass.—The State of Ohio annually ap- 
propriates $32,000 to the purchase of school apparatus 
and books for her schoo! libraries. 


ELECTRIC INSULATION. 

As is well known to our readers, the failure of 
the Atlantic cable to transmit signals, is gener- 
ally attributed to some defect in the gutta percha 
covering with which the conducting wires are in- 
sulated. This defect is supposed to be a hole or 
break in the covering, whereby the ocean water 
comes in direct contact with the wire, and con- 
ducts the electric fluid away, thus destroying the 
circuit. It will also be recollected that during 
the process of laying the cable, and after it was 
laid, the galvanometers used for the purpose of 
measuring the strength of the electric current, 
showed by the sudden and fitful vibrations of 
the needle, that the current was at times very ir- 
regular. These vibrations were at first supposed 
to be produced by what were called earth cur- 
rents. Professor Hughes, the inventor of the 
Printing Telegraph, has demonstrated before the 
Russell Institution of London, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered by him upon this subject, that 
the irregularities first noticed were caused by 
small punctures in the insulating gutta percha, 
and that the final torpid condition of the wire 
was produced by a larger hole or holes in this 
covering, whereby all the electricity was permit- 
ted to escape into the surrounding water. He 
placed a copper wire, completely insulated with 
gutta percha, in a bath of salt and water, and 
made the electric circuit through it, interrupted 
only by the water. The needle of the galvanom- 
eter stood at zero, indicating the complete insu- 
lation of the wire. A hole of considerable size 
was then made through the gutta percha, allow- 
ing the salt water to reach the wire. The electric 
circuit was then completed, through the water, 
as before. The needle deflected at once to 90°, 
showing the entire escape of the electric force 
through the opening, into the surrounding wa- 
ter. Here was the case of the absolute stoppage 
of the ocean cable. The large hole in the cover- 
ing was then closed, and a more minute one 
made, and the circuit through the water again 
completed. This time the needle deflected to 
about 70°, showing a great but not entire loss of 
the electric force ; and the needle, instead of re- 
maining stationary at that point, kept vibrating 
through arcs of two or three, degrees on each 
side of 70°. Here was the case of the weakened 
and irregular action of the ovean cable before it 
gave out entirely. 

But Mr. Hughes not only demonstrated the 
cause of the failure of the present cable; he 
also proposed an adequate remedy of his own 
invention, against any such failure in cables that 


may hereafter be laid. Gutta percha is more or 
less porous, and minute flaws may exist in the 
covering, which will not show themselves until 
sometime after the cable has been immersed. To 
meet these defects, to fill up any pores in the 
gutta percha, also to cure any accidental fracture 
that may take place after the cable is laid, Pro- 
fessor Hughes introduces a semi-fiuid sticky sub- 
stance of non-conducting character, between the 
wire and the gutta percha covering, which fluid 
will ooze out when any puncture is made, and 
harden when it comes in contact with the water. 
In this process the professor imitates nature, in 
her repair of injuries done to trees, by the flow 
of sap through the breach, and its subsequent co- 
agulation. Experiments made with a wire pre- 
pared in this way, proved completely successful ; 
the current failing as soon as the fracture was 
made in the covering, and resuming its full 
strength when the viscid matter had oozed out 
and healed the wound. This very important 
improvement gives renewed hopes of the event- 
ual success of ocean telegraphs. 
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THE JACKSON SNUFF-BOX. 

The gold snuff-box bequeathed by General 
Jackson, to be given to the bravest man in the 
next warin which the country might be engaged, 
after his death, has at length been decreed to 
General Ward B. Barnett, colonel of the New 
York Regiment in Mexico. Having been as- 
signed by the executor of General Jackson to 
the New York Regiment, to be awarded by that 
corps to one of its number, the regiment voted 
the same to General Barnett some time ago. 
The formal presentation thereof, by Colonel 
Jackson, the executor of the Hero of New Or- 
leans, has been deferred by him in consequence 
of a sudden call from home, to attend to im- 
portant business affairs. General Barnett is now 
surveyor general of Kansas and Nebraska, and 
is absent in the West, attending to his official 
duties. But he is to return soon, and will visit 
Nashville, Tennessee, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the box. The bequest itself is an unfortu- 
nate one, for it necessarily creates invidious dis- 
tinctions among citizen soldiers, and must place 
the recipient thereof in a very unpleasant posi- 
tion. We do not for a moment suppose that 
General Barnett would assume that there were 
not many soldiers in the Mexican war as brave 
as himself; and yet the vote of his regiment 
places him at once in contrast with all his fellow- 
soldiers from other States, who had the good 
fortune to display their bravery in that war. The 
truth is, that among the citizen-soldiers of the 
United States, bravery is so common a quality, 
that the want of it is the exception ; and there- 
fore any gift predicated upon such a distinction 
can hardly conduce to the increase of that har- 
mony and good-fellowship which should ever be 
cherished among the volunteer defenders of the 
Stars and Stripes. 


FLOATING BRICKS. 

There is a species of brick known as floating 
brick, from its extreme lightness, which possesses 
some very valuable properties as a non-conduc- 
tor of heat, and as a building material where 
strength and lightness are required. So great is 
the non-conducting power of this brick, that one 
end may be made red hot while the other is held 
in the hand. This would render the article very 
valuable for the construction of powder maga- 
zines and other structures required to be entirely 
fire-proof. As compared with the common clay 
brick, the weight of this article is only one-sixth 
of the other, the latter weighing five pounds, six 
and three-fourths ounces; while the former 
weighs only fvourteen and one-half ounces. 
These bricks resist water, unite perfectly with 
lime, are subject te no alteration from sudden 
change of temperature, and are but little inferior 
in strength to the ordinary bricks of burned 
clay. The material of which the floating brick 
is made, is asilicious or infusorial earth, com- 
monly known as fossil or mountain meal. It is, 
in fact, the fossil remains of minute insects, and 
similar to the celebrated Tripoli, or polishing 
powder, which is fuund in Barbary and some 
countries of Errope, and much used for bur- 
nishing steel and other metals. Its component 
parts are fifty-five in a hundred of silicious earth, 
fifteen of magnesia, fourteen of water, twelve of 
alumina, three of lime, and one of iron. When 


made into bricks and burned, the material loses 
about one-eighth part of its weight, but its bulk 
is scarcely diminished. The burned britks differ 
from those made by compression, only in the so- 


norous quality which they acquire from the fire. 
Either baked or unbaked, they are so light that 
they float freely upon the top of the water, and 
will even bear a mixture of five per cent. of clay 
without losing their property of floating. 
A FALSE ALARM. 

The accumulation of a large quantity of arms 
in a house in New York city, has given rise to 
the false report that an organization existed in 
that city for a fillibustering descent upon the 
island of Cuba, and that these arms were de- 
signed for arming the champions of Cuban lib- 
erty who were to embark upon that enterprise 
It turns out, however, that the arms in question, 
which consist of three thousand Minie rifles and 
Sharp's carbines, and some pieces of field artil- 
lery, have been provided for the use of a large 
stock company which is about to enter upon 
mining operations in the silver regions to the 
south of Arizona. This company is organized 
under a grant of a very large tract of land made 
by President Commonfort of Mexico, when he 
was in power; which grant stipulates that the 
company shall put down the Apache and Ca- 
manche Indians in that part of Mexico. It is 
for the purpose of enabling its settlers to comply 
with this condition that the company has pro- 
vided these arms, and not for an assafilt upon the 
Spanish dons in Cuba. Other associations have 
been formed in various cities of the United 
States, with a view to working the silver mines 
of the northern Mexican territory, and the pros- 
pects of a large yield of silver ore are represented 
to be very good indeed. Probably the cheapest 
way to acquire Cuba will be to dig the money 
out of the Arizona Mountains, and then pay it 
to Spain for this much-coveted “gem of the 
Antilles.” 
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SARGENT’S STANDARD SCHOOL READERS, 

We have from time to time noticed, as they 
appeared, the various “ School Readers ” written 
and prepared by Epes Sargent, and published in 
a style of great typographical excellence by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., 13 Winter Street. 
The series is now completed, and in reviewing 
them, our first favorable opinion is decidedly 
confirmed. We are informed that more than a 
million copies of these works have already been 
called for in our American schools, and that the 
demand is increasing constantly, keeping pace 
with the publishers’ ability to supply them. In 
many departments of literature success is not a 
sure test of merit, but in educational works it is 
a decisive one. The immense sale of these 
books shows their real value. The series com- 
prises seven volumes, the first two, the Standard 
Illustrated Primer and the Standard Speller, be- 
ing introductory. Then follow the Standard 
First Reader, the Second Reader, and the Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Readers, the latter a large 
work intended for the highest classes in schools 
and academies. The wide range of subjects and 
styles in these Readers, evinces extensive reading 
and great care, taste and labor on the part of Mr. 
Sargent. The exercises and rules for pronunci- 
ation are complete, intelligible and reliable. The 
most difficult words are fully explained—a high- 
ly commendable and important feature The 
regular graduation of the series has also been 
successfully preserved. To write successfully 
fur the young, particularly works of instruction, 
requires a rare talent, but in the books before us, 
Mr. Sargent has furnished complete evidence of 
his possession of this ability. He has devoted 
some of the best years of his life to this pursuit, 
and has won honors as legitimate in this line, as 
he has in the more attractive branches of belles- 
lettres. 


>» 


SOMETHING ABOUT COFFEE, 

There are few more important articles in com- 
merce than coffee. The immense quantities 
which are annually imported into Europe from 
the East and West Indies and the Brazils, are al- 
most incalculable. The consumption of this 
berry is also great in this country—but inconsid- 
erable when compared to the quantities used in 
the south of Europe. Coffee is a native of the 
East—and the first fresh seeds which were 
brought to Europe were planted by a gentleman 
of Dijon in France, in the year 1670. The 
shrubs bore fruit, but the berry was flat and in- 
sipid—and as there appeared no prospect of ad- 
vantage from its cultivation, it was neglected. 
Afterwards a burgomaster of Amsterdam sent a 
flourishing coffee plant to Louis XIV. in 1714, 
which was the original stock from whence sprung 


all the coffee shrubs on the plantations in the 
West Indies. 

In the year 1720, M. de Clieux, an officer in 
the army, who owned a plantation in Martinico, 
formed a project of settling in that island, and 
attempting the cultivation of the coffee shrub, 
He happily obtained with some difficulty a young 
plant from the king’s garden—which he regarded 
asa valuable treasure, and embarked in a ship 
for Martinico. The vessel had a long passage, 
and the whole crew were put on short allowance 
of water—but M. Clieux was very careful of his 
little Coffee plant, and divided with it daily, the 
small quantity of water which came to his share, 
When M. Clieux arrived at Martinico, his first 
care was to plant his coffee shrub in the most fa- 
vorable spot in his garden. He watched it care. 
fully—indeed it was the principal source of all 
his pleasures and hopes. The first crop produced 
about two pounds of berries, which he divided 
with those of the neighboring planters, whom he 
thought would be most likely to attend to the 
cultivation of the shrub. 

After the second picking, they were enabled to 
extend the cultivation of coffee to an almost in- 
definite extent. At this time, a severe hurricane 
took place, and destroyed all the cacao trees on 
many of the plantations. The coffee tree was 
substituted in their place, and in a few years it 
became a great source of revenue to France, and 
of wealth to the planters. The inhabitants of 
Martinico evinced their gratitude to M. Clieux 
for the service he had rendered them by intro- 
ducing the coffee trade into the island, by annu- 
ally subscribing and raising the sum of 20,000 
livres, or $5000, which they paid him every year 
till his death, which happened many years after- 
wards. Coffee was introduced into Hispaniola 
in the year 1738. Theinhabitants of that island 
erected in 1774 a statue to the memory of M. 
Clieux, as being the father of coffee plantations. 


Domestic Frexiciry.—A husband’s idea of 
“an attempt to provoke a breach of the peace,” 
was recently explained in a Cincinnati Police 
Court, by the statement that his jealous wife 
struck him three times on the head with a stool, 
knocked him down twice, and threw a panfull of 
dirty water in his face; when he endeavored to 
explain she hit him with a skillet, and damaged 
his countenance very severely. © 


Equivocat Compiiment.—King James I. 
gave all manner of liberty and encouragement to 
the exercise of buffoonery, and took great de- 
light in it himself. Happening once to bear 
somewhat hard on one of his Scotch courtiers. 
“By my soul,” returns the peer, “ he that made 
your majesty a king, spoiled the best fool in 
Christendom.” 
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Hop-Carriers.—The hod-carriers of Port- 
land have struck for higher wages. They de- 
mand one dollar and twenty-five cents per day 
during the summer season. Their present pay 
is one dollar. Who would voluntarily be a hod- 
carrier, notwithstanding all his views are sub- 
lime? 


Western Citizs —According to the Detroit 
Advertiser, the population of that city now num- 
bers 75,000. The population of Cincinnati is 
estimated by the Gazette at 200,000. The St. 
Louis Directory for this year, just published, 
gives the population of that city as nearly 100,000. 


+ 


Sueerisu.—Charles F. Benton of Great Bar- 
rington, has had 7 sheep killed by dogs and 15 
wounded so badly that they had to be killed ; 
and Mr. Beebee has also had 22 killed and 6 
bitten. The town dog fund will have to suffer. 


Four Cents Everywuere.—The best 
American story ever written by Sy_vanus Conn, 
Jr, is now publishing in The Flag of our Union. 
For sale everywhere for FouR CENTS. 


Postat.—In the New York Post-Office there 
are nearly five thousand boxes, which cost twelve 
dollars each per annum. 


ViLvanovs.—It now turns out that the Mor- 
mons were engaged in nearly all of the horrible 
massacres of emigrants. 


Prosrerity.—Boston mechanics have their 
hands full just at the present time. 

Proritab.e.—Fifty cents a day can be made 
in gathering gold in the Pike’s Peak country. 
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BALLOUWS DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
PRESENT CIRCULATION, 114,000! 

No publication has ever attained so large a 
circulation in so short a period of time as has 
Batiou's Montuty. This is not 
alone because of its wonderful cheapness—which, 
as the New York Tribune says, is next to giving 
it away—but also on account of its fresh, origi- 
nal and entertaining character. Its stories, 
sketches and engravings, while they absorb and 
deeply entertain the general reader, also cultivate 
a love for all that is good and beautiful in hu- 
manity, in this way exercising a cheerful and 
happy influence over the home circle. 

Its pages are edited with great care and expe- 
rience, and its varied contents are calculated to 
provoke in the minds of the young an inquiring 
spirit, and to add to their store of knowledge. 
lis foreign gossip is of the most readable and 


yoid of all vulgarisms, yet is mirth-provoking in 
the extreme, while each number contains tales, 
sketches, poems and miscellaneous articles from 
more than twenty different regular contributors, 
affording a rich casket each month of the gems 
of mind and the beauties of thought. 

Let no one fail, then, to realize how much 
pleasure may be purchased, how much innocent 
and useful enjoyment may be insured to the fam- 
ily circle, how much intelligence obtained, and 
how many leisure hours rendered valuable and 
agreeable, by the regular receipt of this favorite 
and popular Magazine.—Postage only eighteen 
cents a year! 

0G> Enclose $1, and receive the Magazine 
by return of mail, and for a whole year. 

M. M. BALLOU, 
Publisher and Proprietor. 
22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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MELODEONS AND Harmoniums.—We would 
call particular attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs. S. D. & H. W. Smith, in another col- 
umn of this paper, relating to the really beautiful 
and univalled instruments produced at their ex- 
tensive establishment. This house has been long 
established, and has a reputation for the excel- 
lence of its work all over this country. These 
delightful ornaments (and we had nearly said 
necessities) to the domestic circle, have found 
their way into every State of the Union, delight- 
ing their possessors, and forming a never-failing 
source of exquisite enjoyment and profitable 
occupation. 

A Bavarian Prize.—The King of Bavaria 
has offered a prize of 200 louis-d’or (about $500) 
for the best drama iilustrative of German histo- 
ty. The competition is open to the authors of 
all nations, and in order that it may be as exten- 
sive as possible, the time for sending in manu- 
scripts is fixed as late as the end of November, 
1860. Before that time his majesty may require 
all his pocket-money for powder and shot. 


Rev. Dr. Loweti.—C. H. Brainard, 22 12 
Winter Street, has published a photographic 
likeness of Rev. Charles Lowell, which must be 
highly prized by all his fiiends, It is photo- 
graphed by Silsbee, Case & Co., from a crayon 
head by T. M. Johnston, the best we have seen 
from the easel of this rapidly-rising young Bos- 
ton artist. 


+ > 


A stow Coacu.—The number of miles of 
¢inal in the United States now in use is about 
50,088, at a total cost of $175,000,000. Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts have not ten 
miles of canals now used for purposes of naviga- 
tion. The canal is a slow and ancient institution. 


GuBERNATORIAL CANDIDATE. — We see it 
stated that Gen. Sam Houston is about to run for 
governor of Texas. We thought he had given 
up politics ; but it’s hard for an old war-house to 
remain at pasture when the trumpet sounds. 


+ 


Mr. Ballou gives us in his Dollar Magazine a rich, intel- 
lectual treat. containing tales, sketch biographies, 
news, wit and humor, covering one hundred large and 
closely printed pages, upon fine white paper and new 
ee, at a price which forms a new era in serial publica- 

.— Boston Gazette. 


REALLY witty.—A gentleman observing that 
he had fallen asleep during a sermon preached by 
a bishop, a wag remarked “ that it must been 
Bishop the composer.” 


A pancerous Exreriment.—To check pas- 
sion by passion, and anger by anger, is to lay 
one demon and raise another. 


KNIVES AND FORKS. 

The common table knives, of every day use, 
are made by forging the blade of blistered steel 
and welding it to a piece of iron, out of which 
the shoulder and handle-shank are made. The 
shape is given by hammering in a die and swage, 
and this process is succeeded by tempering and 
grinding. Knives of a better quality are manu- 
factured from shear steel, which is blistered steel 
rolled or beaten into bars; while the finest cut- 
ting instruments are made of cast steel, which is 
blistered steel melted, run into ingots, and again 
run into bars. Blades of pen-knives are forged 
from the end of a rod of steel, and cut off, to- 
gether with metal enough to form the shoulder 
for the joint. The crease fur the thumb-nail, to 
be used in opening the knife, is made by acurved 
chisel while the metal is hot. Forks ure made 
by forging the shank, and flattening the other 
end to asuitable length and width for the prongs. 
These are produced by stamping the metal, at a 
white heat, between two dies, which cuts them 
clear from the superfluous material. The latter 
is then removed from between the prongs by a 
fly-press, and the prongs are subsequently filed, 
pointed, curved, hardened and polished. The 
very common use of silver forks at the present 
day has greatly diminished the demand for those 
of steel, and the change is approved, on the 
ground that silver does not corrode with vege- 
table acids, like steel or iron, and is therefore 
more acceptable to the palate. 


Gas Apparatcus.—A new and in- 
genious apparatus has just been invented by Mr. 
W. F. Shaw, of Boston, by which a tough steak, 
by being broiled over heat produced from burn- 
ing illuminating gas in mixture with atmospheric 
air, as arranged in his gas cooking stoves, is ren- 
dered as tender as the sirloin steak when broiled 
over charcoal fire. The principle of this inven- 
tion is very easily explained, inasmuch as the 
principal production of combustion from this 
mixture, when lighted, is hot vapor of wuter, by 
which the albumen of the muscular fibre on the 
surface of the meat is immediately coagulated, 
so firmly as not to allow the escape of the juices 
of the meat; these being retained, are soon con- 
verted to vapors of a very high temperature, 
which operate to break and rend the muscular 
fibres of the meat, and loosen their texture 
throughout. 


Tue Wonper or tue Ace.—We were de- 
lighted, lately, by calling in at one of the highly 
successful exhibitions of the Dutton Children in 
this city, at Music Hall. These little marvels 
realized our most poetic idea of fairies, as we 
gazed in mute astonishment at their amazing di- 
minutiveness. A sweet kiss from the youngest 
brought us back to a realizing sense of these 
charming little creatures, formed in a mold of 
exquisite beauty and loveliness. 


A ramous BeGcar.—Lamartine, the elegant 
French scholar and statesman, has been present- 
ed by the city of Paris with a handsome house 
and extensive grounds, in the Bois de Boulogne. 
He is a great author and poet, but a most unmit- 
igated beggar, with a very large fortune all the 
while. 


For June.—Ballou’s Dollar Magazine for 
June is now issued, and for sale everywhere for 
ten cents. One hundred pages of original tales, 
sketches, poems, wit and humor, and choice il- 
lustrations, for ten cents ! 


+ > 
+ > 


Mexico.—The late atrocities of the revdlu- 
tionary party in Mexico equal those of the rebel 
Sepoys. Uncle Sam will have to give those 
Mexicanos another thrashing. They seem to 
have forgotten the drubbing of 1846-'47. 


PorticaL.—Disraeli states that the waters of 
the Adriatic cannot be agitated without moving 
those of the Rhine. ‘ What a fluid orator he is !’”” 
as Mrs. Partington would say. 


> 
+ > 


A VENERABLE Man.—Captain Eben Gardner, 
the oldest resident of Nantucket, lately died at 
the age of ninety-five years. He had one bun- 
dred and five descendants. 


> 


New Priay.—Mr. Tom Taylor has contributed 
a new piece to the stage of the Olympic, London, 
entitled “ Nine Points of the Law.” 


> 


Wuo’s Wuo? is the title of a new English 
novel ; another is entitled “‘ Sham.” 


Gatherings. 


There are 75,000 men in Philadelphia who are 
liable to do military duty. 


Good dinners have a har onizing influence. 
Few disputes are so large that they cannot be 
covered by a table-cloth. 

W. C. Smith, of St. Albans, Vt., employs in 
his foundry about 70 hands, and turns out five 
tons of castings per day. 

The number of children in the State of Con- 
necticut, in January last, was 103,103, being an 
increase of 1617 for the year. 

It is stated that Chili is totally disorganized 
by the revolutionary movement under General 
Gallo. 

The city council of Salem, Mass., have for- 
bidden the smoking of cigars in the street in the 
evening. 

The procession at the Brookkyn Water Cele- 
bration, is said to have been over five miles 
long. 

The English women, healthy, solid and natu- 
ral, are like their food ; and the French women, 
all taste, grace and elegance, are like theirs. 

The joint-worm, which has a partiality for the 
very best wheat, has appeared in some parts of 
Virginia. 

There are now confined in the New York city 
prison the startling number of eighteen persons 
either convicted of or charged with capital 
crimes. 

The town of Nelson, N. H., containing a pop- 
ulation of about 650, has made fourteen and a 
half tons of maple sugar the present season. 
The number of trees tapped was 10,859. 

In St. Louis, Mobile, there is said to be a re- 
markable increase in the value of real estate. 
Property for which ten years ago $1500 were 
paid, is not now for sale at $50,0v0. 

Matthew Kennedy, of Bennington, Vt., has 
so!d his “ gold mine” in that town for $2000, to 
some California miners, who propose to put in a 
quartz-crusher. 


Dr. Gould, late director of the Albany Obser- 
vatory, has moved back to Cambridge, where he 
is attending to his duties in connection with the 
U.S. Coast Survey. 

The new Cape Cod glass works at Sandwich 
will soon be in operation. The other factory in 
the same place is reported to be doing a very 
good business. 

The Newburyport Herald says that at the 
Supreme Court in Salem, recently, ex-Judge 
Thomas received for his services as an advocate 
and counsellor, $1000 in one week. 

The marble statue of Commodore Perry, to 
be erected at Cleveland, on Lake Erie, has been 
contracted for, and it is to be ready for inaugura- 
tion on the 10th ef September, 1860. It is to 
cost $6000. 

Many of the Cape Cod villages now present 
signs of active business. The persons engaged 
in fitting out cod fishing vessels are quite busy, 
and the number of these vessels is considembly 
increased. 

An English paper says a missionary now in 
Erromango, was recently shown the oven “ in 
which the body of Mr. Williams was cooked ;” 
and hopes to be able to obtain the martyr’s skull, 
which it seems has been preserved. 


A South Carolina court has compelled an an- 
willing fellow to pay for the support of a woman 
to whom he was married fora joke, by a sham 
magistrate, the lady, however, taking it all in so- 
ber earnest. 

The man up in Dogtown, 38 years old, who 
boasts that he never took a newspaper, says that 
Santa Anna, if he persists in his struggle with 
Russia, will be sure to lose all the territory of 
Bosphorus, and be excluded from the navigation 
of the Amazon Sea. 

Prof. F. S. Holmes, of the College of Charles 
ton, has unearthed from the site of an old pond, 
near that city, bones of a mastodon, terrapin, 
deer, and a fragment of Indian pottery—seeming 
to establishing the fact that the red man and all 
the creatures here named were cotemporaries. 


Catherine Ferguson, of New London, aged 18 
years, had been washing one day lately, when 
feeling uncomfortably warm. she immersed her 
head several times ina pail of cold water. She 
was immediately taken ill, and died of conges- 
tion of the brain—the effect of the sudden ap- 
plication of cold water to the head. 

New York is an enterprising village. In Au- 
gust last—nearly a year ago—the City Hall was 
partially destroyed by fire caused by the fireworks 
used during the Atlantic Cable festivities, but so 
queerly are things managed by the Gothamite 
officials, the building has not been repaired to 
this day, notwithstanding the rain pours down 
through the roof at every storm. 

Thursday, May 5, was the thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of the death of Napoleon. He died at 
eleven minutes before six in the evening, in the 
midst of a great storm, which has been com- 
pared with that which raged while Cromwell’s 
spirit was passing away. He was but a little 
older than Napoleon ILI. now is, who completed 
his fifty-firet year on the 20th of April last. 

A school-boy in Cincinnati recently fell upon 
his face, while playing on the roof of a flat boat. 
On returning home he complained that he could 
not see clearly, and an examination showed that 
his eyes were crossed, so that the retina received 
a double impression of every object. Whether 
they will ever return to their natural condition 
remains uncertain. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. Nature is a riddle, of which truth is the 
key.—De Boufflers. 


... God never allowed any man to do nothing. 
—Bishop Hall. 


.... What one sees and cannot see over is as 
good as infinite.—Car/yle. 


.... Along with a helping hand there should 
ever go a helping sympathy.—Bovee. 
.. Of all thieves fools are the worst ; they 

rob you of time and temper.— Goethe. 


-. God never wrought miracles to convince 
- because his ordinary works convince it. 
— bacon, 


-. . The light of friendship is like the light 
of — plainest when all around is 
dark.— Crowell. 

.++. Those we call odd people are very often 
merely such as disclose freely what the rest of us 
carefully conceal.—Bovee. 


.... Nature knows no pause in progress and 
development, and attaches her curse to all inac- 
tion.— Goethe. 

.... We always like those who admire us, 
but we do not always like those whom we ad- 
inire.— Rochefoucault. . 

.... We must learn to comprehend the es- 
sence of art from admiration of excellence 
rather than from the detection of error.— Fred. 
Schlegel. 


.... If a man be gracious to strangers, it 
shows that he is a citizen of this world, and that 
his heart is no island cut off from other lands, but 
a part of the continent that joins them.—Bacon. 


.... Action is the great law—slow, steady, 
long-continued action is the great appointment 
by which all healthful works are accomplished. 
—Labor and Live. 


.... An isolated truth may at first seem use- 
less ; but there are none which are indifferent, 
and each belongs to a great family to which it 
introduces you.—De Boufflers. 

.... A more glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man than this—that where an inju- 
ry began on his part, the kindn:ss should begin 
on ours.— Tillotson. 

.... Man carries under his hat a private thea- 
tre, wherein a greater drama is acted than is ever 
performed on the mimic stage, beginning and 
ending in eternity. — Carlyle. 

...- The consummate hypocrite is not he who 
conceals vice behind the semblance of virtue, but 
he who makes the vice which he has no objection 
to show a stalking-horse to cover darker and 
more profitable vice which it is for his interest to 
hide.—JMacaulay. 


SHoker’s Wudget. 
When is a man like a rooster? 
head is combed. 


If you are out in a thunder storm, hurry into 
an omnibus that has a good conductor. - 


When his 


- How many sides has a round plum-pudding ? 


Two—inside and outside. 

Two cousins, named Crickett, were married 
lately in Jefferson county, Kentucky. We are 
opposed to cricket-matches. 

Cheap, and yet (a) dear.—A good wife! 
[The ladies, of course, will thank us for this 
charming compliment. 

The man who waited for an opportunity has 
gone on; and the man who was fired with indig- 
nation has been put out. 

Somebody has discovered that when a betting 
man says he’ll “‘ take you,” he means that if he 
can he’ll “ take you in.” 

There are three kinds of friends: friends who 
love you, friends who do not trouble themselves 
about you, and friends who hate you. 

A man in Louisville threatened by a lady’s 
vengeance, saved himself from cow hide by using 
calfskin. He ran away. 

A cotemporary has discovered that Benedict 
Arnold became a traitor because he was brought 
up in town, and didn't eat pork! 

What European nation will first burst into a 
flame? We expect the Dutch will; they are al- 
ways smoking. 

“ That’s very singular, sir,” said a young lady 
to a gentleman, who had just kissed her. “O, 
well, my dear miss, I will soon make it plural !’ 

In a graveyard in New Jersey there is a tomb- 
stone on which is inscribed the following simple 
yet touching epitaph : “ He was a good egg.” 

“Tom, are you broke?” “Yes,” said Tom 
with a sigh, “and so dead broke, that if steamboats 
were selling at a cent a piece, I couldn’t buy a gang- 
way plank.” 

“Mr. Timothy,” said a young lady who had 
been showing off her wit at the expense of a 
dangler, “ you remind me of a barometer, that 
is filled with nothing in the upper story. 

A Frenchman, wishing to speak of the cream 
of the English poets, forgot the word, and said, 
“de butter of poets.” A wag said that he had 
fairly churned up the English language. 

A country newspaper thus describes the ef- 
fects of a hurricane: “ It shattered mountains, 
tore up oaks by the roots, dismantled churches, 
laid pr waste, and overturned a haystack.” 

“ May I come to see you this evening, miss ?” 
“No.” “ To-morrow evening?” “ No.” “Some- 
time or other?” “No.” “ Well, you are a 


young lady of decidedly negative qualities.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
BURNING THE LETTERS. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


On the red coals, one by one 
Drop the letters, love, for me; 

Watch them into ashes run, 
Losing all identity. 


As the red flame rises higher, 
Lapping up these written lines, 
Perishes in bed of fire 
Words and tokens sent as signs ; 


Sent o’er land and sent o'er sea, 

Sent while seasons came and fled, ° 
Sent as symbols unto me, 

Sent the speech of lips instead. 


Burn the letters one by one; 

Let them fall, love, in the fire, 
And as they to ashes run, 

And the red flame rises higher, 


Listen, while I whisper low 
Of a love that came and went 

As the white waves come and go 
When their force on land is spent. 


I was young and she was fair; 

She seemed guileless, I was true, 
And our castles in the air 

We both built as lovers do. 


Many a word she sent and sign 
That her love as life was long; 

And I drank affection’s wine, 
Thinking it would make me strong. 


But one day this message came: 
** Love is love no more to me; 
Let these letters feed the flame ; 
I am naught but friend to thee.” 


Thus I wakened from the sleep 
Cupid's potion put me in, 

And, by far too strong to weep, 
Since my fate was not to win, 


I these letters laid aside, 

Thinking that perchance some time, 
In the fullness of life’s pride, 

They would serve to suit my rhyme. 


And the season of that pride 
Now has come, love, unto me. 

Thou, my dariing, art my bride, 
So I show these lines to thee. 


Drop the letters one by one; 
Let them fall, love, in the flame; 
« And as they to ashes run 
Perish memories of her name. 


Perish all the hopes and fears 
Pinioned to those written lines ; 
* Perish traces of the years 
When she sent these words and signs. 


Love so quick to come and go, 
Love so soon to rise and fall, 

No true heart could ever know ; 
Love, in giving, giveth all. 


It was written, I should learn 
What was false and what was true; 
What was false, love—see it burn, 
What was true, love—lives in you. 


Riper years and soberer mind 
Bring a heritage to thee, 

Such as they alone can find 
Who in Lethe’s waveless sea 


Buried long ago the hopes 
That, by fancy’s falsest beam, 
Trod the path that ever slopes 
Down to disappointment’s stream. 


Drop the letters one by one, 

Let them fall, love, in the flame; 
And as they to ashes run, 

Perish so her very name. 


+ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE LESSON OF REVERSES. 


BY BERTHA LINTON. 


“Sir here, dear Florence, in the shade ot this 
superb Isabella, and I will tell you what you 
have been dying to know allday. Yes, Floy, 
Castleton Sumner loves me, and as soon as his 
father arrives we are to be married. You and 
Bell Forrest are to be bridemaids, and John 
Hamilton and Charles Molineux groomsmen. 
We are to live in that beautiful house, built by 
Mr. Marvell, on Bishop Street. Dudley & Fisk 
are to supply our furniture, Wells & Lincoln our 
upholstery, and Mark Conway is to firtish up the 
house. Iam to have my mother’s faithful Re- 
becca, and Castieton’s mother is going to let us 
have her cook and chambermaid. We are to 
keep a black man also, for errands and the door. 
There, I cannot say another word.” 

“Nor need you, dear Louise. You are out of 
breath, and it will take a week to recover me. So 
much good news at once always tires me. I wish 
you had a bit of sorrow with it.” 

“ You mean, envious thing! No, I will give 


you that part. You love to cry. It would be a 
luxury that you would appreciate to have every- 
thing go wrong, so that ‘a few natural tears 
might course down your cheeks.’ ” 

“No, Louise, I would not throw a single thorn 
in your pathway ; but say, in that long race after 
happiness, which ends in Marvell House and 
plenty of upholstery, is there not a shadow that 
sometimes beckons to you to pause and think ?” 

“Not a shadow, Floy. I leave all such un- 
substantial things to you, dreamy, poetic roman- 
tic people. My visions are all real, and Castle- 
ton Sumner the true knight who gives me a 
bright home and all pleasant surroundings in it.” 


O, love and youth! with what bright, rose- 
hued tints do ye invest all objects! I could not 
bear to throw a cloud over her, and I left her 
singing a gay song, and turning over her wed- 
ding clothes, as gay and light of heart as if no 
shadows were in the world. I needed not to 
wish that Louise should have sorrow. It came 
faster than I had anticipated. 

Castleton Sumner was a very unfit person to 
trust one of her thoughtless temper with. He 
was reckless and extravagant, on the strength of 
a few thousands which had been left him by his 
father, and which he ought to have employed in 
some lucrative business. No expensive toy was 
omitted that could make the house in Bishop 
Street elegant ; and although he did not absolute- 
ly overdraw his resources, he crippled them so 
much that, at the end of the month in which the 
two had been carelessly spending for the ap- 
proaching bridal, he had not enough remaining 
to warrant a style of living corresponding to the 
expensive outfit. 

Untortunately, the parents of Louise were too 
much dazzled by her marriage with Mr. Sumner 
to guard her from the danger in which she stood. 
One word from them would have made her 
think ; but thinking involuntarily, without sug- 
gestion from others, was not her fashion. I 
blamed myself afterwards that I had not opened 
her eyes. 

The wedding was sumptuous. People of high 
fashion were invited, and no expense was spared 
to render their reception the most elegant and 
recherche of the season. A series of splendid 
parties were given to the bride, and called forth 
a corresponding one on her part; and now 
Louise was fairly launched in the topmost wave 
of that deceitful and uncertain ocean of popular 
favor called fashionable society. 

Six weeks after the wedding, I went, as I had 
repeatedly promised to do, to spend the day 
quietly and alone with Louise. It was near noon 
when the well-dressed black servant lad admitted 
me. I sat some time, with my bonnet on, in the 
chilly drawing-room, and feeling cold, I found 
my way to a smaller room, in which were pre- 
parations, apparently, for a breakfast. There 
was a richly chased silver service on a little 
stand, and corresponding appointments on the 
top of the cheerful looking stove. A luxurious 
chair was drawn up to the table, as if the late 
riser was coming immediately. But it was half 
an hour before Louise appeared, and then, al- 
though she seemed genuinely glad to see me, 
there was an air of languor and almost of sad- 
ness about her. She scarcely touched the 
breakfast. 

“ You will think me a lazy girl, Floy, but last 
night’s party at White’s fairly overcame me.” 

I said that I had just called on another friend, 
a last year’s bride, Sophy Howard. 

“Ah, poor Sophy! she did not marry very 
high I am told,” said Louise, languidly. 

“Yet I found her very prettily situated. She 
has a good house in a pleasant street, with every- 
thing comfortable and even handsome about her. 
She had been driving out alone this morning, 
several miles, for her husband keeps a fine horse 
and a good substantial chaise.” 

“ How in the world can Albery afford such an 
extravagance ?” asked Louise, somewhat pet- 
tishly. “Iam sure I have teased Castleton for 
one often, and he can’t afford it.” 

I looked round the room and through the open 
door, and smiled. 

“ What did those curtains cost you, Louise?” 

“ A hundred 4ollars each.” 

“ That is six hundred. I wont trouble you for 
an inventory of the rest of your furniture, but 
will tell you how Sophy lives. She has white 
linen shades only. Her carpets are good sub- 
stantial Brussels ; her chairs, well made walnut, 
with hair-cloth seats. There are no tables, but 
simple marble slabs. In this pleasant parlor, her 
books, her pretty work-basket, and her piano— 
that piano which was her dependence for a liv- 


ing, and which she would not let Mr. Albery ex- 
change for a handsomer one—all these things 
make her home pleasant. In her orderly house- 
keeping she requires but two servants, and one 
of these is an orphan girl whom she took, not 
because she needed her, but because the poor 
thing had no home. As they have no stable for 
their horse, they do not need a man. Sophy 
looks happy, and compares her present easy life 
with that which she experienced as a music 
teacher two years ago.” 

Louise made no reply, except that “ after all, 
Sophy had not attained to much style.” 

I had abundant occasion to think, in the course 
of the day, that style had brought little happi- 
ness to poor Louise, and that Sophy was the 
richer woman of the two. Mr. Sumner came 
home at five to an elegant dinner, at which there 
were wines and fruit of the highest cost. How 
long could this last ? 

Sad to tell, ere they had been married six 
months, he was arrested at the suit of a wine 
merchant, and the unpaid bills of his outfit 
gloomed up darkly before him. They were ru- 
ined. Sumner’s few thousands were all gone in 
superfluities that he had been obliged to pay for 
at the time. He had had no settled business, 
and there was no one to whom he could reason- 
ably apply for assistance. The house was 
stripped, and the next time I saw Louise was in 
a third or fourth rate boarding house. 

If this had taught them wisdom it would still 
have been well; but wisdom does not come to 
those who do not seek her. The little that re- 
mained from the wreck soon went after the rest, 
and Sumner, mortified and angry with the world, 
went off to Australia, leaving Louise dependent 
on her father for a maintenance which he was ill 
able to afford her. 

In every heart there is a spark of energy, which 
only remains to be wakened into life. Some- 
times it is never reached at all, and the individ- 
ual goes on through existence with the reputation 
of idleness and inefficiency clinging to his or her 
character until death. 

“Poor Sophy Albery, who, did not live in 
style,” was the angel who breathed the breath of 
lite into Louise Sumner’s being. After Castle- 
ton had really gone, Sophy begged Louise to 
come to her for a visit, which visit was length- 
ened into many months. It had been begged as 
a favor to Sophy, because she wished to have 
company in her husband’s occasional absences. 
She had that true and perfect kindness which 
will not let any one feel an obligation too heavily. 
Then, after some time, she gave up the two mu- 
sic scholars whom she had always retained, to 
Louise, and the latter, glad to be able to do 
something for herself, increased the number to a 
dozen, among her own acquaintances. Contrary 
to the established rule of romancers, who invari- 
ably describe a person’s friends as leaving them 
in a time of adversity, it was observable that 
many of Mrs. Sumner’s old visitors had never 
seemed to think so much of her before. How far it 
might be owing to Scphy Albery, it is hard to 
judge. Certain it is that her manner towards her 
stricken friend was such as to inspire others with 
respect and consideration. 

It was pleasant to see how quickly Louise, 
with her habits of indolence, was won into better 
ways by the example of Sophy Albery. Not all 
at once did she become perfect, nor yet without 
much tribulation, but little by little, yet with 
such hearty good will to do right, that her pro- 
gress seemed both rapid and real. 

Not now did she breakfast at noon. Long 
before the sun she and Sophy were up, planning 
for the day. At ten Louise went to her first les- 
son, and returned at two, to have a cheerful af- 
ternoon with her friend. 

“And O, Florence!” she would exclaim, 
“with what feelings of distaste do I recall my 
first half year of marriage. Could any one be 
more blind, more foolish than I have been ?” 

“But you have so nobly redeemed that time, 
Louise,” I would reply, “ that I think of you far 
more highly than if you had never erred ; and 
after all, it was not you who were to blame.” 

“O, don’t throw it upon poor Castleton, Flor- 
ence. He toois changed, you may believe. Let 
me read you his letter, received to-day.” 

And Castleton Sumner—the butterfly, the ex- 
quisite—wrote of toils and dangers and strug- 
gles, that might have appalled a_ practical 
economist. 

“ But I do not complain of them, Louise,” he 
continued. “They have shown me the fulse 
state of that society which we once worshipped, 
but which henceforth I abjure. If God spares 


my life to return to you, I will make myself 
worthy of higher and better associations than we 
once coveted. Meantime, I do not ask you to 
remit your noble toil. We will both toil untij 
pride and vanity are rooted from our hearts, 
Since I have been here, I have seen what I never 
saw before—proud men working for daily bread, 
and good, noble, generous men working with 
their own hands at hard, wearing toil for others 
—ministers and lawyers and physicians turned 
nurses, and the great and good serving the lowly 
and poverty-stricken. I have seen women nobly 
born washing for a living, and beggars seated in 
high places. With all these in my mind, I wil] 
come to you with clean hands and an upright 
heart.” 


Nobly indeed has he redeemed his pledge, 
Now, indeed, is Louise Sumner a happy wife, for 
only last week Castleton returned, renewed in 
heart and soul, and worthy to be her husband. 


» 


GERMAN LIFE. 


Everything in Germany begins and ends with 
# dance, and the church celebrations are not an 
exception. Every village inn has its ball-room, 
the best finished and most pleasant room in the 
house : but the ball itself strikes us as the most 
repulsive of any feature of peasant life. Ve 
frequently they occur on Sundays also, and begin 
early in the afternoon with two or three fiddlers 
for musicians. The smoking and drinking com- 
mence at the same time, and in a few hours the 
room is dark with the clouds from the fragrant 
weed, the wine is standing in dirty pools over all 
the floors and tables ; the men are stupefied, and 
all are heated with perspiration, presenting a 
most disgusting and heart-sickening scene, yet 
their feet never weary ; they dance till night, and 
then till morning. But we have attended balls 
where the assembly consisted of merchants, 
officials, and respectable mechanics, and at 
which gentlemen of the highest rank were pres- 
ent as spectators, and the room was also filled 
with smoke to suffocation. The gentlemen 
walked about between the dances with cigars in 
their mouths, puffing, without ceremony, into 
the faces of the ladies, and spitting upon the 
floor, without a seeming thought that they were 
doing anything contrary to the most gentlemanly 
deportment, as indeed they are not, as it is here 
understood. No German imagines tobacco 
smoke to be disagreeable on any occasion, and 
in the most refined circles after tea the cigars 
are lighted, and the puffing kept up for hours, 
where the ladies are elegant, accomplished, and 
dressed in the most recherche style. If they walk 
in the garden it is the same ; they smoke, smoke, 
smoke ; cigar lighters are placed upon the din- 
ing-tables in hotels, and nowhere in German 
are there saloons provided for ladies. There is 
no common room for the meeting of either gen- 
tlemen or ladies except the smoking-room ; and 
ladies in hotels are not expected to linger after 
dinner, or spend the evening where gentlemen 
can enjoy their society. We hear this often la- 
mented among themselves, but it is the custom, 
and there is no such thing as changing a German 
custom.—Peasant Life in Germany. ; 


+ > 


WHAT A MOSQUITO IS LIKE. 


Those who have never had the pleasure of a 
personal intimacy with a mosquito, will be able 
to form a tolerably correct idea of that amiable 
animal by reading the following description :— 
“The mosquito is an offensive and venomous 
species of insect. He abides in swamps and 
marshes, though he does by no means confine 
himself to those localities. His bill is long, 
sharp and piercing, and his voice is like unto it. 
In these respects he differs not from the snipe or 
sand-hill crane; neither as to his general per- 
sonal appearance, particularly when on the wing. 
He also much reminds one of a Scotch bagpipe, 
and yet is unlike it, inasmuch that his piping 
ceases when his bag is full, and vice versa. He 
delights in blood and torture, and his cruelty is 
particularly manifest, in that he invariably sucks 
his victim through a tube instead of swallowing 
him at once. His appetite is insatiable, and is 
limited only by his capacity. When full, he re- 
tires for a time, but like the chamber of Colt’s 
revolver, returns to the charge as often as he goes 
off; so also, if he be driven away forcibly, and 
for this his pertinacity is remarkable. But of 
what possible use he is I wot not, unless it be as 
a model of industry and perseverance.” 


AN ARAB AND PORK. 


The senior Brooks writes to the New York Ex- 
press that on a steamer in the sea of Marmora, 
one of the passengers, an Arab chief, who knew 
no language but the Arabian, got into a terrible 

assion at the first dinner on board the boat. 

he steward, he supposed, had mixed up in 
some dish he gave him, the forbidden hog. Eve- 
ry effort was made to appease him, and to show 
him he had not broken divine law in eating pork, 
but pantomime was only successful when it plant- 
ed his fingers on top of his head to indicate it 
was horned meat he had been devouring, not 


_wallowing hog. He had bought a French or 


Swiss watch in Constantinople, with his Turkish 
numerals upon it, and it was his plaything. He 
came out every hour or two with some new color 
on his turban, or some new robe on, from which 
Mr. Brooks concludes that Arabs can be dandies 
as well as other men. ’ 
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BRIDGE AT ALCANANDA, 
The suspension, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the flying 
bridge, represented i in our en- 
ving, 18 
made from a mountain shrub, F 
known as Eriophorum como- 
sum. It is thrown across the 
Alcananda, near the extrem- 
ity of the Serinagur, the - 
cient capital of Gourwal, 
province of Northern India, 
subjugated by the English in : 
1815. The Alcananda rises ; 
in the range of the Himalaya, 
and joins the Bhagirathi near 
the city of Deoprang. The 
confluence, with a width of 
about eighty yards, assumes 
the name of the Ganges. The 
current of the stream in the 
neighborhood | of the suspen- 
sion bridge is exceedingly 
rapid, al is consequently 
very dangerous to the native 
Indian boats, often carrying 
them away, or stranding them 
on the rocks. The barren 
scenery presents a very dreary 
and uninviting aspect; and 
the place is chiefly remarka- 
ble for the veneration in which 
it is held by the Hindoos, in- 
terior only to their respect for 
the Bhagirathi, or true Gan- 
s. The town, situated on 
the left bank, stands almost 
in the centre of a valley, and 
is elliptical i in form. It con- 
tains about six hundred stone 
houses, two stories high. The 
und floors are chiefly used 
as shops, the upper story be- 
ing employed as a family 
dwelling. The streets are so 
narrow, that two persons can- 
not walk arm-inarm. ‘The 
palace of the ancient rajahs 
forms the centre of the town ; 
it is built of granite, and is 
four stories high. Whatever 
might have been its original 
splendor, it now bears no trace of magnificence, 
having crumbled into ruin. 


ears ago, when it was simultaneously attacked 
y the Ghoorouks and an earthquake. The com- 
merce chiefly carried on is in spices, the manu- 
factures being very limited, and the trade in cop- 


per and lead, obtained from the neighboring | 


mountains, is even still less important than the 
manufactures. On the opposite side of the river, 
in the village of Ramhault, is a celebrated tem- 
ple, dedicated to the Rajah ‘Ishwara, and visited 
by numerous pilgrims. 
aderes or dancers, who are admitted within its 
walls on their renunciation of their relations. 


ai 


formed of rope, 


The opulence and | 
importance of the city vanished more than fifty 


It is famous for its bay- 


4) 


CURIOUS BRIDGE AT ALCANANDA, IN NORTITERN INDIA. 


A FRENCH BLACKSMITW’S SHOP, 

The second sketch on this page represents the 
interior of a French blacksmith’s shop, which 
does not differ, in any material respect, from our 
own. The French blacksmith is a very skilful 
workman, and is very proud of his profession. 
He has a lofty designation—nothing less than 
marshal-farrier, maréchal-ferrant. The greatest 
officers of France trace their origin to the stable. 
The constable was only a count attached to a 
stable: “ Regalium preepositus equorum, quem 
connestabilem vocant,” as the chronicler, Greg- 
ory of Tours, says, in his semi-barbarous Latin. 
The marshal had charge of the king’s war- 
horses. Mark-scal signified, in old German, 


ill 
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master of the horses, and the learned etymolo- 
gists who derive the word from mark (frontier) 
and from chi/d (defender), have forgotten that 
the monosyllable sca/ is found in senes-ca/, mas- 
ter of the cooks. According to an old memorial 


in the chamber of accounts, the blacksmiths of | 


| 
| 
| 


Bourges annually gave the marshals of France | 


four horse-shoes in the month of April, and four | 


others at Easter. Does not this fact prove a 
community of origin, a fraternal approach be- 
tween the first dignitary of the French army and 
the marshal-farrier or blacksmith ? 
blacksmith, after serving a certain term of ap- 
egy te and acquiring some knowledge of 


is business, leaves his first master, and goes | 


Hilt 


The French | 


| 
| 
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from town to town, stopping 
to work for 18 or 20 francs a 
month. Thanks to the laws 
of the craft, he is assured of 
a shelter while waiting for 
work. Heis not isolated and 
lost even in the selfish whirl 
=, of Paris itself. He asks the 
= first man he meets for the rue 
Vieille-du-Temple. On reach- 
ing No. 97, he sees in the 
centre of the house a long 
parallelogram, painted black, 
on which are detached, in full 
relief, gilded horse-shoes and 
the statue of St. Eloi. Above 
is inscribed in letters, corro- 
ded by time: “ The mother 
of Marshal-farriers—hotel of 
the great St. Eloi.” He en- 
ters and finds comrades as- 
sembled in the bar-room in 
the basement, makes himself 
known, and is allowed a bed, 
provisions, and unlimited 
credit. In the morning, if a 
vacaney occurs, he obtains 
a situation, without the mas- 
ter he addresses having a 
right to refuse him. The 
workman thus sees practicall 
how association gives strengt 
to the weak, greatness to the 
little, aid to the unfortunate. 
When he has collected funds 
enough, and a_ practical 
knowledge of his trade, he 
sets up for himself, hires a 
shop and workmen, ‘and su 
plies himself with tools. His 
success then depends upon 
his skill and good fortune in 
securing a location. A good 
farrier is almost always sure 
of a good living. 


A LEAK STOPPED. 

As a brig belonging to the 
Tyne was on her passage 
from Shields to London, dur- 
ing a late gale, she sprung 
aleak off Winterton, and as 
she made so much water, the crew refused to go 
any further. The captain put into Grimsby, en- 
gaged four extra men, and proceeded, much 
against the will of the obstinate crew. After she 
was discharged in London and put on the shore, 
the leak was found to have proceeded from a 
hole in which was found two fish, the one about 
the size of a sprat, and the other of a larger 
size; the smaller one was quite in, and the 
larger one had its body half in. The captain is 
of opinion that had these two members of the 
finny tribe not taken shelter in the hole, he would 
not have been able to keep her afloat. There 
have been many instances of an apparent preven- 
tion of disaster by a similar cause.—Zondon Sun. 


A FRENCH BLACKSMITH’S SHOP. 
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Pact's Corner. 


A WOMAN’S DOUBTS. 


BY W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


You say that you'll think of me, 
But dare I believe what you say, love? 
Men’s vows are light as the foam of the sea, 
Swift of change as an April day, love! 
And I fear so many fond eyes 
Will shine on your prosperous lot, love, 
That as stars are unseen when the sun's i’ the skies, 
So shall I—in their light—be forgot, love! 


You say that you'll think of me,— 
Mayhap, but to laugh at my folly, 

To swear that the idlest of girls I must be, 
Sicklying life with a sad melancholy! 

So you'll pass through the world, and each hour 
Shall for you some fresh sorcery find, love ;— 
Ah, ‘tis pleasant to wear, in its beauty, the flower 

Which when faded is cast to the wind, love! 


You say that you'll think of me, 
But I know that the world can give for 
A brave, earnest heart, such palms as must be 
Worthy to labor and live for! 
0, there's power over men, and fame, 
And the glory of songs divisue, love ;— 
Ah me, can I hope but a memory to claim 
When guerdons like these may be thine, love? 


You say that you'll think of me, 

And my soul shall turn ever to you, love; 
Since for woman, in life, there never can be 
But one mission—it is, to be true, love! 

Ay. true to the faith of the past; 
True to the vow she has plighted; 

To hope and to suffer, and love to the last, 
And love to the last—unrequited! 


A FAREWELL. 


You will proceed in pleasure, and in pride, 
Beloved, and loving many ; all is o'er 

For me on earth, except some years to hide 
My shame and sorrow deep in my heart's core! 
These I could bear, but cannot cast aside 

The passion which still rages as before ; 

Aud so, farewell! Forgive me. love me—no, 
That word is idle now—but let it go!—Brnon. 


LOVE CANNOT DIE. 
It is the same, together oc upart, 
From life's commencement to its slow decline, 
We are entwived; let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first, endures the last. 
Byron. 


Editor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— This year, at least, the month of May came to us 
with a frank welcome. Its opening was more like that 
of summer than the close of spring; it was Russian in 
the sudden rush of heat and sunshine. Never have we 
noticed a more rapid change in vegetation. In the morn- 
ing you walked down to take the Boston cars, and per- 
Aived only swelling buds by the roadside;—at night of 
the same day they have expanded into leaflets. Aud now 
the forest-trees are green, and the grass is deep and wa- 
vering, and all nature is summer-like...... From the 
Sandwich Islands we learn that the crater of Kilanea is 
still in a state of decided activity. A vessel had recently 
arrived at Honolulu with a party of visitors, who had 
been to take a near view of the magnificent scene. The 
travellers had a hard time of it, were two days without 
water, travelling over clinkers, with their boots torn to 
tatters, and the blood during the last day marking their 
steps over the lava...... The,Parie papers tell a story of 
great good luck that came to a shepherd boy who picked 
up, and returned to Count S., a hat which was biown 
from the count’s head in the cars, to the residence of the 
lad by a gale of wind. The count played at a gaming 
table with two lowis d’ors (which he had first proposed to 
give the boy), and gave the lad the winning—10,000 
francs. We hope the count did not inform the boy how 
he obtained the 10,000 francs ; otherwise when that young 
gentleman reaches his majority he will be devoting bhim- 
self to games of chance, and perhaps end as a thimble- 
riggers toadey or a ‘“‘ moist unpleasant body in La 
Morgue at Paris.” .....The greatest activity pervades the 
various summer hotels where the fashionables love to 
congregate during the warm season, and grouty papas 
begin to look *‘ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue” at the 
thoughts of the checques they will have to draw. ..... It 
is related that lawyer Talcott once called a fellow-prac- 
titiover the “right bower” of the profession. When 
asked to explain, he said he meant “ the biggest knave in 
the pack.”......The Princess Clotilde has introduced a 
novelty in Paris—she blushes! and a blush is sucha 
rarity, and in fact impossibility. with ladies there. that 
Mrs. Plon-Plon ‘is really envied. ‘-They teach us to 
dance!” exclaims Mademoiselle Deluzy. ‘0, that they 
could teach us to blush, even at a guineaaglow!”’.... A 
movement has been made in Honclulu toward erecting a 
monument at Kealakeakua Bay, on the spot where the 
great circomnavigator, Capt. Cook, fell......Horses ex- 
isted on this continent prior to its habitation by white 
men, Prof. F. 8. Holmes says......A recent death in this 
city, which carried great affliction into an attached circle 
of friends, was that of Mr. Charles James Everett, treas- 
urer of the Cheshire Railroad. He was a son of the late 
Rev. James Everett, for many years chaplain in the navy. 
He had been in early life engaged in the tile busi- 
ness in London, but for many years had resided in Bos- 
ton, his native city. He was upright and honorable, 
and one of the most genial, even-tempered, pleasant men 
we ever knew. His death must be long and severely 


felt......Some learned newspaper editor says ‘‘ that the 
simplest way of calculating the distances of heavenly 
bodies is the rule laid down by John Phoenix's celebrated 


Foreign Hutelligence. 


lectures upon astronomy, viz., guess at ove half the dis- 
tance, and multiply by two.”......A person recently re- 
turned from Washington, in reply to a question of where 
he had been, replied, ‘**I have been after an office, and 
got the refusal ot it.”......The Order of Odd Fellows 
now numbers about 200,000 members in the United 
States. and paid out last year $350,000 for the relief of 
the sick, and $12,000 for the education of orphans ......A 
new story by the author of Guy Livingstone, has been 
commenced in Frazer's Magazine, called ‘Sword and 
Gown.” Guy Liviugstove is a capital book.... .Among 
the applicants for admission to the Binghampton, N. Y., 
Asylum for Inebriates, are twenty-eight clergymen, 
thirty-six physicians, forty-two lawyers, three judges, 
twelve editors, four army and three naval officers, one 
hundred and seventy-nine merchants, fifty-five farmers, 
five hundred and fifteen mechanics, and four hundred 
and ten women, who are from the higher walks of 
MMS. 220. It is said that E. Bulwer Lytton will make 
about $15,000 out of his last novel, ‘* What Will He Do 
With It?”...... In Chicago, recently, a musical conduc- 
tor who had often been outraged by people leaving dur- 
ing the last few moments of the performance, introduced 
into the programme of an oratorio, preceding the closing 
chorus, the following notice: *‘ Three minutes intermis- 
sion to allow those to retire who do not wish to remain 
till the close.”...... The fallen poteutate Soulouque is 
still living in Kingston. He passes his time in playing 
cards with Vil Lubin, the ‘* Bloodthirsty,” as the Hay- 
tiens called him. Soulouque had lately been expelled 
from a merchant's mansion which be had rented, becau-e 
his daughters, the priucesses, were found washing clothes 
in a tub elevated on a barrel in the drawing-room, there- 
by greatly disfiguring the walls and carpet, which were 
magnificent. ..... The new water main to Brookline, 
which is to secure the people of Boston from all possible 
danger of a failure of a sufficiency of water to meet 
every demand, is now in process of construction. About 
a quarter of a mile of the pipe has already been laid, 
and the work will be continued with all possible des- 
patch...... There is a newspaper story to the effect that 
the husband of Mr. Corcoran’s daughter, of Washington, 
receives a bridal present of $1,000,000...... The Western 
and Worcester Railroad Companies have placed upon 
their lines between Albany and Brighton a novelty in the 
shape of a drover's car, fitted up at one end with sleeping 
berths and at the other with tables for reading, and pro- 
per ventilation for smoking purposes. In this car the 
drover can accompany his cattle, and is thus on hand in 
any emergency that may occur...... In his lecture on 
the sage of Concord says: After Dickens 
had paid America a visit he wrote a book commenting 
severely on American manners and customs. He would 
have done better to mend us by betterexamples.”’...... A 
French author says: ‘** When I lost my wife, every family 
in town offered me another; but when I lost my horse, 
no one offered to mike him good.”......Speaking of 
originality, Emerson says: “An author is original in 
proportion to the amount he steals from Plato...... The 
St. Paul Pioneer says that many of the settlers upon the 
public lands in Minnesota advertised for sale are aban- 
doniog their claims. *‘ They have no money to make 
good their pre-emptions, and it cannot be procured, as in 
more prosperous times, by mortgaging the land. In 
some instances hard working men, with families depend- 
iug upon them for support, will be compelled to lose the 
fruits of two years labor upon their farms.”’...... The 
New Orleans Picayune has been shown a parcel of Mexi- 
can silk, from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. This curi- 
ous product of Southern Mexico grows ou one of the 
most beautiful and majestic trees of those inimitable 
forests, is strong io fibre and firm in staple as the silk- 
worm’s thread, which, in appearance, it much resembles, 
aud wonderfully soft to the touch...... Late advices 
from the ground nut districts on the coast of Africa in- 
forms us of a great deficiency in the yield of this crop in 
Goree and Senegal, and at Gambia it ie supposed the crop 
will not exceed 8000 tons, cr 600.000 bushels, against 
14,000 tons, or 1,050 000 bushels last year......Rev. Dr. 
Chapin and Frank Moore, anthor of various works of 
historical value, are engaged upon a work entitled the 
Every-Day Book of the World publication on the 
model of Hove's ** Every-Day Book,’’ but of somewhat 
wider scope. The Evening lost says it is to be published 
by subscription 


NEW 


Srupirs anp Stories. By Mus. Jameson. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 18mo (Biue and Guid ) 


* Delicious,” is the only epithet that can properly be 
applied to these ** Studies, Stories, and Memoirs,” em- 
bracing such subjects as Schilier, Byron, Goethe, Hoff- 
man, Goethe's Last Love and Table-Talk, Memoirs of 
Washington Alliston, etc. This will be a pet volume with 
every reader of refined tuste. 


Tue Harp or a THovusanp Srrinos: or, Laughter for a 
Life-Time New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, No. 18 Ann 
Street. 12mo. pp 368 
A collection of broadly humorous sketches, illustrated 

throughout with droll engravings,and warranted to cure 

the deepest fit of the blues. Sour critics may sneer, but 
the million will split its sides over this quaint volume. 


Lire oF Manomet. By Epwarp Gipson. New York: 
Delisser & Proctor, 508 Broadway. 18mo. pp. 236. 


Another valuable volume of the publishers’ House- 
hold Library. The work is taken from Gibbon’s “ De- 
cline and Fall,” and enriched by tbe learned annotations 
of Dean Milman and Dr. William Smith. This biograph- 
ical series is growing into universal favor with the public. 
Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown. 


From the same publishers we have received T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers’ complete edition of Lever’s ‘*‘ Daven- 
port Dunn,” and Scott's Woodstock.” 


Perciva’s Poems. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 2 vols. 
18mo. 


A dainty “blue and gold” edition of Percival’s origi- 
nal poems complete, supplying a serious vacuum in our 
libraries of American literature. Percival was one of the 
most remarkable of American writers, a fine poet, a won- 
drous scholar, aud as a man, a most interesting psycho- 
logical study. An important sketch of the poet's life 
forms the preface to this edition. 


Matters. in General. 

The war in Europe occupies the columns of all our 
foreign exchanges Austria, France and Sardinia have 
drawn the sword and thrown away the scebbard, and 
the plains of Piedmont have already been saturated with 
blood. As was anticipated, the first successes were on 
the side of the Austrians, but their adsantages were 
fruitless, and the allied troops have accomplished all that 
was expected of their bravery, numbers and unparalleled 
artillery. The commercial distress in Europe is intense, 
and the finances of the belligerents in an alarming state. 

The attitude of armed aggression assumed by Austria, 
her outrageous step in precipitating hostilities, has lost 
to her whatever favor she enjoyed in England, and public 
sentiment there sides with her enemies. The policy of 
England is to maintain a strict neutrality, and to com- 
press the war into as small a compass as possible. The 
London Times regards it as a purely continental quar- 
rel.—Austria is only carrying out the policy with regard 
to Ituly which she has persistently pursued since 1816. 
She has upheld despotism, not ouly ia her own States, 
but with States with which she had no right to iuter- 
fere.— Garibaldi takes the field at the head of a splendid 
body of troops. The youthful members of some of the 
noblest families of Italy are enrolled uader his banner, 
including. it is said. a nephew of the pope.—The last 
review of the troops at Turin by King Victer Emmanuel 
called forth the greatest enthusiasm. The troops of all 
arms appeared finally and justified the expectations they 
have since confirmed.—Warlike preparations are going 
on actively in England.—Lhe details of the last opera- 
tions at the seat of war will prove intensely interest- 
ing —The Imp-rial Guard of France is now on a war foot- 
ing. Napoleon ILI. will take the field with a more terri- 
ble and destructive artillery than Napoleon I. ever 
brought to bear on his foes. The means of transporta- 
tion are also so much improved siuce the commencement 
of the present century thut troops can be placed in front 
of the esemy in good condition. Many of Napoleon's 
great battles were fought by men who had just achieved 
the most terrible forced marches —It is to be hoped that 
out of the present continental convulsions will grow a 
condition of things which may make European liberty 
something more than a name, and they will not always 
remain the tools for despots to play with.—An immense 
number of failures of stock operators has already ensued 
from the European crisis. 


Alexandre Dumas. 

M. Alex. Dumas says his voyage to Russia and the 
East cost him only $2000. and that the money he re- 
ceived from Count Koucheliff was $12,000 for two novels, 
and that his books bring him in $20,000 a year. He 
left Paris on the 15th of May for another two years’ ex- 
cursion. He has sold his * Voyage to Caucasus” for 
$6000; itis to be published daily, and thirty numbers 
only issued, consequently he receives a thousand francs 
daily for it. 


Memorials of Shelley. 

Lady Shelley , in one vol , ** Memorials of 
the late Percy Byssche Shelley.’ Tuis lady was a Miss 
Gibson, formerly married to a brother of the present Lord 
Bolinghroke, and after his death she married, in 1843, 
the present Sir Percy Florence Shelley, son of the poet. 


Australian Copper Mines. 

In Australia there are some copper mines, termed the 
* Burra Burra.” They were opeved in 1845. and iu five 
years yielded 56,428 tous of ore, averaging forty per ceut., 
and worth $3,000,000. In tive years they returned to 
the steckholders nineteen times their outlay. 


Death of an Author. . 

William D. Arnold, son of the good Dr. Arnold, died 
April 9th. on his passage homefrom ludia. The deceased 
was known in literature by a striking and earnest fiction, 
entitled ‘* Oakfield: or, Fellowship in the Kast.’ 


Horace Vernet. 

Horace Vernet is going to be married, at the age of 
sixty-seven. The illustrious painter has gained the 
heart of a widow, Madame Marie Amelie Fuller, whose 
first husband wasa M de Bois Richeux. 


Rise of Wines. 

In some parts of France wine and brandy have slightly 
risen in consequence of the vines having suffered from 
frost. In Languedoc, one-eighth of the wine crop has 
been destroy ed. 


Russian Review. 

It is stated that some Russian residents in Paris, in 
conjunction with some French literary men, are about 
to bring out a new periodical, to be called the ** Scla- 
vouic Review.” 

Chloroform, 

Three deaths by chloroform lately in the hospitals of 
Paris, have occasioned a debate in one of the medical 
societies ov the propriety of abolishing the use of anes- 
thetics. 

Music by a Prince. 

An illustrious dilettante, Prince Emile de Wittgenstein, 
has composed a cantata on Uhland’s ballad, *‘ The Blind 
King,”’ which has been performed with great eclat. 


American Students in England. 

There are now three Americans in the University of 
Cambridge, England. Two of them are Bostonians, and 
the third, Mr. Francis P. Corbin, is from Virginia. 

New Opera. 

M. Flotow, author of the favorite opera of ‘‘ Martha,” 
has just completed another opera, ‘“‘Le Meunier de 
Maran,” which is about to be produced at Hanover. 
The Great Eastern. . 

The Great Eastern is to be ready for her trip to the. 
United States by the end of July or early in August. 


Mrs. Aytoun. 
Prof. Aytoun has lost his wife, the youngest and favor- 
ite daughter of Christopher North. 


S.D. & W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, 
ORGAN MELODEONS, 

— AND— 


PEDAL BASS MELODEONS, 


By means of a new method of Voiciog, known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the 
instrument, and rendering the tones full, clear ang 
organ like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling 
the performer to execute the most rapid music without 
blurring the tones. The swell is arranged to give great 
expression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
etc. Itis arranged with two manuals or banks of keys, 
the lowest set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case 
two distioct instruments; or, by the use of the coupler, 
the two banks of keys may be played at the same time 
by the use of the front set only. This, connected with 
the Pedal Bass, will produce the effect of a large organ, 
and sufficieatly heavy to fill a house which seats from 
1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is designed for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church Instrument, being arranged 
with two banks of keys, and when used together, by 
means of the coupler, is capable of as great volume of 
power as the Church Instrument, when used without 
the Pedals. 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon instruments from our Man- 
ufactory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. We have every facility for manufacturing 
purposes, and employ none but the most experienced 
and skilfal workmen. 

In short, we will promise our customers an instru- 
ment equal if not superior to any manufacturer, and 
guarantee entire and perfect satisfaction. 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and “others inter- 
ested in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit 
our rooms at any time, and examine or test the instra- 


ments on exhibition for sale at their pleasure. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part psyment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing, to 
obtain it at the expenre of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent, at least, of a year’s rent 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent 
direct to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satis- 
factory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or 


employed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll leg, 4 1-2 OO 
Scroll leg, octave... UO 
Piano style, 5 octave ..100 
Piano style, extra fluish, 5 octave 110 
Piano style, carved leg ......... 
Piano style, 2 sets of reeds.......... scvccccccces ccm 
Piano style, 6 octave..... 
Pedal Bass Melodeon......... BIS 


Fetters, certificates and notices from the press, from all 
parts of the world, may be seen at our ., Jesroom. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS —The immense 

circulation of the PrcroRtat makes ita vehicle of ad- 
vertisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly enhances the value of the PicToRIAL 
as an aivertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not 
destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
every six months, so that each advertisement (all being 
placed on the iaside of the paper) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

CH Teams FoR ADVERTISING — Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing Address 

M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES 
AND TEACHERS, 
The publishers would invite the attention of School 
Committees and Teachers to the superior merits of 
SARGENT’S SERIES 
—or— 
STANDARD SCHOOL READERS, 
By Epes Sergent, 
Author of the *‘ Standard Speaker,” etc., ete. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING: 
THE STANDARD 5ra (or Ist Class) READER, 12mo, 
480 pp. 
THE STANDARD 4tu READER, 12mo, 336 pp. 
THE STANDARD 3p READER, 12mo, 212 pp. 
THE STANDARD 2p READER, Illustrated, 16mo, 216 pp 
THE STANDARD Ist READER, Illustrated. 18mo, 120 pp. 


_ THE STANDARD ILLUSTRATED PRIMER 18mo, 60 pp. 


THE STANDARD SPELLER, 12mo, 180 pp. 
THE STANDARD SMALLER SPELLER, 18mo, 69 pp. 


The above new and thorough series of School Books 
have met with unprecedented success; more than a mil- 
lion copies have already passe1into schools. Their points 
of superiority are—1. The appropriate character and 
variety of the reading matter, and the great care and la- 
bor evident in the preparation. 2 The drilling exercises 
and the simple system of references, by which accutacy 
of pronunciation is secured 3. The Explanatory Index, 
by which difficult words are explained, and a taste for 
etymology is inculcated. 4 Superiority in the careful 
graduation of the several Readers to different capacities. 
5. Superiority in the mechanical execution, paper, bind- 
ing, etc., and in the wood cuts in the smaller books. 
6. In the Speller, a scientific classification of words, with 
Dictation Exercises. combiving all the modern improve- 
ments in instruction in this branch. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
may28 2w No. 13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


HE public are invited to ca'l and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale. and warrant 
that a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surluin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 


Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


- F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


NEW SPRING TRIMMINGS, 


J. C. OSGOOD, 
19 WINTER STREET, 


Has just received. and is constantly receiving, NEW 
STYLES OF DRESS TRIMMINGS. which the Ladies are 
invited to examine. tf may28 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 
MICROSCOPES! 


MICROSCOPES! 

OWERFUL single lens Microscopes for 25 cents. A 

fly’s leg resembles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 

& formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set. with in- 

structions in the manner of using or five instruments of 

different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 

$1,00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained ata very trifling expense. 
Address 

CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
Room No. 2. 2w may21 


PATENT 
GLASS LETTERS AND NUMERALS, 
IN A VARIETY OF COLORS, 


Firmly Affixed on Plate and Sheet Glass, 
Window Panes, etc., 


BY THE PATENT GLASS LETTER Co., 
483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


E.H. RICE, AGENT, 
109 Court Strect, Boston. 


(> Letters and Numerals in Gold, Silver, Ruby, Blue, 
Amber, ete. 

(> In ordering please give the size of Glass on which 
the Letters are to be placed. bw may 21 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 

OCAL AND TRAVELLING AGENTS. Here is a rare 

4 chance for afew young men to make #40,00 to 860.00 
Per month, without investing a capital. For an outfit, 
enclose three stamps for return postage, and address 
J. G. ELKINS, Rockport, Maine. 

N.B. Theaboveis no three cent catch penny or humbug 
tointroduce patent medicines, books. lottery swindles, etc. 


may23 tf 


HIL, RiCE’S METHOD FOR THE BANJO, 
with or without a master, containing the most pop- 
ular Banjo Solos, Duets, Trios and Songs. performed by 
Buckley’s, Christey’s,Bryant’s, White's, Campbell's, and 
other celebrated Bands of which the author was a mem- 
ber, including many pieces here first given to the public. 
Price, $1 00. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASHINGTON STREETY. 


A SUPERB BOOK. 
“COUNTRY LIFE” 
A GREAT AGRICULTURAL WORK, 


COVERING THE WHOLE GROUND OF 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
AND 
Landscape Gardening. 


With 225 superb illustrations, designei and engraved 
expressly fur the work, by eminent artists. 


BY R. MORRIS COPELAND, Ese. 


UCH a work as the above has long been needed, com- 
\O bining in one volume a whole Library of Facts, and 
the experiences of the best Agriculturists in both hemis- 
pheres, brought down to the present day. and all ar- 
ranged in months, so that any cultivator of the soil, be 
he the proprietor of hundreds of acres, or of a single 
acre, can have before him a practical Manual, or rather 
an Encyclopedia, divided into months, showing him at a 
single glance just what he must do in every month in 
the year, when to plow, when to plant, and what to plant, 
how to plow, and how to plant. from the smallest flower 
to the cereals which sustain life. Also the most complete 
description of the manner of constructing and managing 
Hot Houses, containing a thorough treatise, with full il- 
lustrations. on Rose Culture. together with descriptions 
of the principal Flowers, Plants, and Shrubs, which can 
be cultivated here. and how to cultivate them. and the 
most elaborate treatise yet published on Lanpscape Gar- 
DEXING. with numerous plans for laying out gardens, or 


Jields. or entire farms, with complete plans and descrip- 


tions for draining lands. 

Mr. Copeland is well known in his profession; he has 
made it tue enthusiastic study of bis life. and probably 
there is not a man living in this country who is better 
qualified than he for so great an undertaking. And that 
he has a-quitted himself nobly in this great work which 
he now offers to the public, we have the testimony of 
several of our most distinguished Agriculturists, who 
have examined his proof sheets. 

The work is published in one superb 8ro volume of 800 
pages, with 225 elegant illustrations. Paice, Taree 
DoLLars 

In order, however, to place so valuable a work (which, 
in the language of a gentleman of high culture and ex- 
tensive experience. who has read all the proof sheets), 
** contains more and better information than any six books 
on those subjects,” within the reach of all, we shall issue 
an edition on smaller paper and sell for Two Dotiars, 
depending on large sales to compensate us for the large 
outlay. 

We want a few First RATE AGENTS, and only a few. 
We want those who have had experience in selling books 
of this high order. We will give such a territory suffi- 
ciently large to employ them constantly for one year. 

All applications should be addressed to the publishers. 

In ordering siogle copies by mail. please state which 
edition is wanted. JOHN P. JEWECT & Co., 

may28 2w No. 20 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE QXYGENATED BITTERS. 
CURE 


Acidity. Acidity. 
Indigestion. Indigestion. 
Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia. 
Heartburn, Heartburn. 
Water Brash. Water Brash. 
Flatuleney. Flatulency. 
Jaundice. Jaundice. 
Nervousness, Nervousness. 
Bilious Habit. Bilious Habit. 
General Debility. General Debility. 


Liver Complaint. Liver Complaint. 
Acidity, Acidity. 
Fever and Ague. 
{THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


(GO The accounts received from persons who have 
used and been cured by this Remedy, are truly surpris- 
ing. Diseases which had baffled the power of medicine 
for years, have at once yielded to the all-healing and the 
all-powerful. 

THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 

SETH W. FOWLE & Co., Proprietors, Boston. For 
sale by Druggists, Agents and Dealers in Medicine, both 
in city and country, 


EVERYWHERE. 


Something New! 
Agents wanted, to go into 
New and Honorable Business, 
0 which will pay from $15 to $30 <4 
weekly. No Humbug. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send stamp 
for particulars, which are free. 

S. M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


SCURVY. 


CURVY is not confined to Agctic travellers and neg- 
lectecb sailors; it shows its disgusting features also 
among the ill-fed poor in our filthy lanes. Nothing has 
been found so speedily efficacious in arresting the decom- 
posing tendency of the vital fluids in scorbutic diseases 
as the PEKUVIAN SYRUP. 


Smoke—Smokers—Smoking. 
ECEIVING per each steamer a superior assortment 
] of MEERSCHAUM PIPES, TUBES and TRIM- 
MINGS. Pipes repaired and MOUNTED in any variety 
of style. FREDERICK BROWN, Apothecary, 
may 7tf 68 Washington. cor. of State Street. 


JOR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 
I sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by designating 
what engraving is desired, will be answered by return of 
mail, and the price at once given. tf. 


ECONOMISE! 

TO FAMILIES IN THE COUNTRY. 
Everybody has heard of the famous 
CHINA TEA WAREHOUSE, 
198 Washington St., Boston, 


And there is hardly a family within 
twenty miles of Boston where our 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


Are not used We sell every descrip- 
tion of 


ef . And our prices range from 25 cents 
per pound up to one dollar. We sell good family tea 
(black) for 35 cents, by the package of five pounds; also 
good Young Hyson (green) for 35 cents. 

The above teas are as good as are usually sold in coun- 
try stores for 60 cents per pound. 


WE BUY MORE TEAS AND COFFEES, 


And sell more and cheaper than any other establishment 
in New England. 

Our COFFEES are FRESH every day, and for purity 
are unrivalled. 

Teas neatly packed in ten pound chests, for family use. 

For the convenieace of those gviug to the railroads, 
we have. 


BRANCH STORES 


At No. 65 Union Street, two doors from the corner of 
Hanover Street (red store). 
At 110 Court Street (store painted red). 
At corner of Beach and Albany Streets. 
At corner of Washington and Pine Streets. 

Call on us when you come to Boston, and give our 
goods a trial. 

Orders solicited by express. 

THOMAS G. WHYTAL, 
maylt 4w 198 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


ORANGE FLOWER LOTION 
IS A CERTAIN AND AGREEABLE REMEDY FOR THE 
REMOVAL OR PREVENTION OF 


PIMPLES, 

PUEPLES, 

PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 


TAN AND SUNBURN, 
TAN AND SUNBURN, 
TAN AND SUNBURN, 


and all eruptions on the faceand skin. It is particularly 

ded to UWentl to prevent Soreness after 

Shaving, and for preventing Erupticus which so often 

follow. Ite use will also freshen the skin and cowplex- 

ion, gradually removing Pimples arising from whatever 
cause. ORLANDO TOMPKINS, 

ap30.4weop 271 Washington, cor. of Winter Street. 


BOGLE’S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


RUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit NONE can equal them. Sole agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 
best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARE YOU GETTING BaLpD? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, #1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprietor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. eoply may28 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


AMERICAN, Frenca, Hom@oratuic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks. SoLuBLE Hom@orataic AND DieTe- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases. they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wa. 8S. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 


—AT THE— 


AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
NO. 21 BROMFIELD STREET. 


HIS magnificent display of one of the most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open to the public 
from 9 o'clock A. M. to 10 P. M. 

These Ocean and River Conservatories are the most 
exquisitely interesting subjects to contemplate ever yet 
presented to the admiring gaze of mankind by the haud 
of taste and refinement. They present us with a strik- 
ing and perfect illustration of Life beneath the waters. 

Admission. 25 cents; children under ten years of age, 
li cents. l7tf CUTTING & BUTLER, Proprietors. 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
35 NO. 3 WINTER SCREET. 


WILLIAM A. GREENE, 


FINE ART COMMISSION AGENT, 


ROOM No. 21 MERCANTILE BUILDING, 
NO. 16 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 
E will also devote attention to furnishing tasteful 
FRAMES for Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, 
Photographs. Mirrors. ete 
A lot of Fine Engravings just received and on exhibi- 
tion. 
(> W. A. G. will wait on his customers at their resi- 
dences or places of business, if desired. 
Office hours from 11 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
is for sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS per copy. It is the 
best misce!laneous we@kly journal in the country. En- 
TIRLLY ORIGINAL. $2 per annum 
M M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter Street. tf. 
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BRITISH POETS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


112 WASHINGTON STREE?, 
BOSTON. 


A Complete Collection of the British Poets, 


From 
CMAUCER 


to 
WORDSWORTH, 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN NEAT l6mo VOLUMES. 
Price 75 Cents per Volume. 


EACH WORK SOLD SEPARATELY. 


ips Collection, of which more than one hundred 
volumes are already issued. is intended to emb 
the whole works of the most distinguished authors, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth, with selections from the minor 
poets; accompanied with Biographical, Historical and 
Critical Notices and Portraits—thegwhole forming a far 
more complete, elegant and cheap edition of the British 
Poets than has ever appeared before. 

The numerous testimonials to the excellence of this 
series, which the publishers have received, both from the 
press and the public, in all parts of the country, would 
seem to indicate that a popular want has been met by 
this edition, which is universally acknowledged to be the 
best ever issued, both in point of editorship and mechan- 
ical execution. 

The following are now ready : 


Akenside... ........ lvol. 2 Milton.............. 3 vols. 
Ballads. ...... vols. } Montgomery........ 5 vola. 
Reattie......... Lvol 6 vols. 
Butler .. 2 vols. } Parnell and Tickell. .1 vol. 
Campbell. . 1 vol 3 vols. 
Chatterton. 2 vols. } Prior 2 vols. 
Churebill. . . 8 vols. } Scott...... ...9 vols. 
Coleridge. . . vols. Shakspeare......... 1 vol. 
Collins vol. 3 vols. 
Cowper. 3 vols. Skelton..... VOlS, 
Donne........ vol Spenser....... Vols. 
Dry@em. 5 vols. } Surrey .............1 vol. 
Falconer. ..........: lvol. Swift ...#...........3 vols. 
Gay..... 2 vols. Thomson........... 2 vols. 
Goldsmith .......... lvol. { Vaughan........... 1 vol. 
lvol. Watts....... ...1 vol. 
Herbert ............ lvol. White..... 1 vol 
2 vols Wordsworth ........7 vols. 

4 vols. } Wyatt..............1 vol. 
Marvell. ............ 1 vol. 


“This series of the British Poets is by far the best col- 
lection we have anywhere met with."—N. Y Times. 

**We cannot speak too highly in praise of this edition 
—the only one that deserves the name of complete—of 
the British Poets "— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘* A more beautiful and complete edition of each poet 
than that furnished in this series cannot be found, and 
certainly it does not seem possible that the force of cheap- 
ness can apy further go.”— Southern Literary Gazette. 

**We cannot forbear to say that this whole collection 
is at once a monument of the best taste and the highest 
critical skill, and a rare specimen of beautiful mechani- 
cal execution. Take it all in ail, we do not hesitate to 
say that it is decidedly superior to any other edition of 
the British Poets that we have met with.”—A/bany 
Evening Journal. 

“Every author introduced into this series is edited 
with the utmost care, and the whole is intended to form 
the most complete set of English Poets ever published.” 
— Boston Recorder. 

‘* This edition should grace every library, public and 
private, and he that may own it may not have cause to 
envy any ove the possession of any other edition.”— 
Louisville Journal. 

‘** A fairer printed, a more tasteful or more valuable set 
of books cannot be placed in any library.”—Neuy, York 
Courier and Enquirer. 

“The best, the most permanently valuable, the most 
convenient, and the cheapest edition of the standard 
poetical literature of Great Britain ever published.”— 
Home Journal. 

** We regard it as the most beautiful and convenient 
library edition of the British Poets yet published.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. . 

‘**We do not know any other edition of the English 
Pocts which combines so much excellence.” — Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 

‘* We warmly commend it, and wish it a success pro- 
portioned to its merits.”—Brownson's Review. 

“ This series is the most elegant, the most perfect, that 
has been issued in this country.”’— Detroit Free Press. 

‘* Undoubtedly the cheapest and most attractive col- 
lection of the British Poets ever published.”’— Richmond 
Examiner. mayl4 3w 


Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 


ME STANDARD REMEDY FOR ALL PULMONARY 
DISEASES.—Extensively used, tested and approved 
in New England, Canada, and the British provinces dur- 
ing a period of THIRTY YEARS by Eminent Physi- 
cians, Clergymen, Professors of Colleges, Theological Sem- 
inaries, Scientific and Distinguished Public Men.—and in 
fact by all classes in the community. See certificates in 
pamphlets and wrapper to bottles. 


(G> Beware or CoUNTERFEITS AND Imitations! 
Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 
* VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
,.Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 


and country mercbants generally. Price, large size, $1; 
small size, 50 cents. litw3m. 0 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 

Nos. 89 anp 93 MILK STREET, anp 94 CONGRESS ST., 
Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Stock, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE TO ORDER. 

ap30 38m 
DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Rerer TO PIcTORIAL. 8m 13 


30. GRAY’S S30. 


= 
Double Thread Sewing Machine. 


tf L. TURNER, Agt., No. 63 Court St. ap23 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE, 

The | engraving on this page represents 
the France in the beautiful 
Scotch Highland costume recently presented him 
by Queen Victoria. It is perfect, from the heron 
P ume which marks the chieftain, to the dainty 
i 


ttle tartan stocking, including the characteristic | 


goat-skin purse. He wears his fancy dress with 


a jaunty air—but then—is he not a French boy, | 


and has he not been tutored in his bearing by 
the ablest hands? Though in his fourth year 


only, this young gentleman has been instructed | 


to make a show. He is already corporal in the 
Imperial Guard, and if fortune spares his father’s 
life and his, he may in six years rise to the com- 
mand of a regiment. “Promotion is rapid in 
the French army.” How many hopes and fears 
encircle that young head! Were he the child of 
any other father, or born in 
almost any other land, his fu- 
ture might be easily predict- 
ed. He would pass through 
the training of the schools, 
civil and military, he would 
be surrounded by flatterers, 
environed by splendor, and 
then in due time ascend the 
throne and wield the sceptre. 
But France is the country of 
political volcanoes. Where 
are the prospects of the scions 
of the elder and younger 
branches of the Bourbon 
family? Scattered to the 
winds by revolutionary ex- 
losions. The fall of Louis 
apoleon, skilful and fortu- 
nate as he is, may be as rapid 
and bloody as his rise. The 
present time opens to the 
world a drama that may be 
productive of as many chan- 
ces and changes as the time 
of the first great emperor of 
France. Those“who now fill 
the public eye may be swept 
from the stage into utter 
oblivion, and men whose 
names are now never breathed 
may occupy their places. An 
entirely different social and 
political organization may be 
formed. Unless all the signs 
fail, Europe is on the eve of 
greater convulsions than have 
yet marked the page of mod- 
ern history. In this chaos, it 
chaos there be, what will hap- 
nm to our young friend in 
the Scotch tartans? Poor lit- 
tle fellow! we certainly wish 
him well, for he is too young 
et to have worked any evil 
in this hurly-burly world. 
Let us hope that whatever 
chances, he will at least es- 
cape the fate of the r 
dauphin, Louis X VII., whose 
life was wasted in the ruthless 
hands of the bloody Jaco- 
bins, and who died in the 
Temple, in spite of all that 
was said to the contrary in 
Putnam’s Magazine. 


SILVER. 

The commercial world has 
been getting short of silver, 
though, in real fact, there has 
been no lack of silver coin in 
this country—such as it is, 
and hideous enough it must 
be regarded by the eye of 
taste, yet useful as cowrie 
shells are in some other pla- 
ces. Silver coin, indeed, has 
been considered a drug by 
many, and treated as such. 
Yet it is beyond dispute that 
the East has been draining 
the West of its silver. The 
disturbances in China and 
India, the failure of harvests 
at various times, the diminu- 
tion of raw silk in Europe, 
and other causes, have oper- 
ated to send silver from the 
Occident to the Orient in 
great volumes. The reader 
will find the subject discussed 
very fully in Mr. Chevalier’s 
work on The Probable Fall in 
the Value of Gold, which Mr. 
Cobden -has translated from 
the French. In 1851 the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company carried 
to the East, in their vessels, silver of the value 
of £1,716,100. In 1857, the same company 
transported the amount of $16,795,232. The 
increase was nearly tenfold in six years, arguing 
an extraordinary change in the conditions of 
commerce, which had much to do with the con- 
vulsions of that memorable year. This was not 
all, for silver was sent by other ways to the East ; 
so that the total export must have been, in the 
year named and in round numbers of the value 
of one hundred million dollars! This, according 
to Mr. Chevalier, was more than double the 

ield of all the silver mines that supply the mar- 

ets of Europe and America. “ This efflux of 
silver,” he continues, “is independent of an ex- 
portation of probably one-tenth of the above 
amount in gold, which has been going on during 
the last few years. It is true that we ought to 
deduct from these exportations of silver to the 


| East a certain quantity of imports, because, in 
these articles alongside of the general stream 
there is always a certain counter-current. But 
we have reason to believe that for the last few 
years it has been but a limited sum ; at any rate 
the amount is unknown to us.” France, which 
is eminently the country of silver currency, has 
| suffered severely from the efflux of that metal ; 
but Mr. Chevalier mentions that an abatement in 
| the exportation of French silver began early in 
| 1858, which is a matter for congratulation. Yet 
he adds: “‘ This must not, however, be made an 
| excuse for inactivity, or for dn indefinite tempor- 
isation (of the conservation of the monetary re- 
gime). The current which drew the silver from 
within our frontiers has not ceased to exist, and 
nothing indicates that it is likely to cease. On the 
contrary, it is probable that it will recommence 


CRANBERRY ON UPLAND, 


We have thought that our agricultural socie- 
ties have heretofore been rather premature in 
their recommendation of the upland culture of 
this fine fruit. As “‘one swallow does not make 
a summer,” neither will one experiment justify 
us in commending this method. All know that 
the cranberry is natural to the meadow, and al- 
though the covering with water may be injurious 
at the time of flowering and setting of its fruit, 
still the flooding of the vines in winter, and the 
covering with litter or evergreens to protect the 
roots from a severe freezing, as is practised in the 
upland culture, will prevent this culture to any 
extent. In order to be remunerative, these beds 
or patches must be made on the meadow, or 
upon a ao The owner of a consider- 
able patch in Essex county recently stated that 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE, IN TARTAN COSTUME. 


with vivacity. Let the event then only be 
taken for what it really is, a respite given to the 
authorities of France to enable them to act. It 
would be, perhaps, better to say that it is a pause 
on the part of the sole authority to which gov- 
ernments hold themselves amenable, Divine 
Providence, to enable every one to do his duty.” 
| In view of the rather gloomy look that is taken 
by this distinguished writer,—for how often do 
governments perform their duty ‘—it is a source 
of some consolation that Arizona is beginning to 
yield up her silver to the uses of man. The last 
overland mail brought sixty pounds of it, which 
will soon be followed by tons, we can easily be- 
lieve, unless all accounts that we have thence are 
false.— Commercial Bulletin. 


The great duty which lies upon a man is, to 
act his part in perfection. 


it would require jive times the labor to keep the 
same amount of land well weeded out; devoted 
to cranberries, that it would to keep clear of 
weeds an equal extent in strawberries. This, 
with the whole process, from the first preparation 
of the land—the placing of meadow or swamp 
mud between the rows in mid-summer and the 
covering with evergreens in winter—must bring 
all to the conclusion that the upland culture of 
cranberries, so called, ought not to be recom- 
mended to our farmers. We gave the matter a 
pretty thorough trial for several years, and be- 
came satisfied that the best way is to select a 
piece of land, either on the meadow, or its mar- 
gin, where it is naturally moist, cover the grass 
entirely with sand or gravel, say to the depth of 
three or four inches, and set the vines in it, with- 
in six or eight inches of each other, and keep 
them entirely free from weeds.—Farmer. 


THE INSIDE OF A COAL MINE, 


While travelling in Pennsylvania, curiosity led 
us to visit a coal mine near Pottsville. Clamber. 
ing up the side of a mountain, one cold morn- 
ing, we found a rude shanty, covering a well or 
shaft, some ten feet in diameter, in which hun 
an open car, raised and lowered by a steam en- 
gine, placed in a building near by. Descending 
the shaft, blasted in solid rock, over 200 feet, we 
found a large room, made by excavating coal, 
The bed of coal was 7 feet in thickness, lying in 
the mountain at an angle of near 45 degrees, or 
inclined like a house roof. A steam engine and 
boilers in this excavation furnished the interior 
motive power, air being forced down a small 
shaft to make a draft for the furnace. On one 
side of this room, a cutting had been made 
downward through the coal, 12 feet wide and 7 
feet high, making an inclined 
plane, 500 feet long, with a 
vertical descent of about 300 
feet, and rock roof and bot- 
tom—on which was placed a 
double track railway, for 
drawing up laden cars and 
lowering empty ones. De- 
scending this plane on foot, 
in company with the head 
miner, lamps in hand to 
make darkness visible, with 
wet and slippery rocks for a 
foothold, and holding on to 
timbers everywhere _plenti- 
fully used in mines as sup- 
ports, reminded us of Virgil’s 
“‘Facilis descensus Averni.” 
The route at the bottom 
turned a right angle, and ex- 
tended 1500 feet, of width 
sufficient for a single track. 
Arrived at the end, we found 
miners at work, getting out 
coal by the aid of picks and 
the satety lamp, while amid 
darkness and dirt stood an 
old horse, waiting for his car 
to be filled. Were we reall 
in the dominion of Pluto? A 
sense of suffocation came 
over us. The loaded car 
was drawn by the horse to 
the foot of the plane, the en- 
gine at the top drew it up the 
plane, and then placed in the 
open car, first mentioned, it 
was raised to the surface b 
the outside power; then it 
was run to the breaker, and 
its contents dumped in. The 
lump coal is broken in the 
breaker by machinery, and 
passes through hoppers into 
cars or boats bound for tide- 
water. The temperature of 
the mine was uniform. Three 
gangs of men worked alter- 
nately eight hours each, each 
man getting out about one 
ton in that time, which sold 
from the breaker at $2.25. 
Water was forced from the 
bottom of the mine to the 
surface, more than 500 feet 
vertically. The coal is only 
partially excavated, more 
than half being left to sup- 
port the immense mass of 
mountain rock overhead ; and 
we are informed the monthly 
cost of timber for this mine, 
used to prop new excavations, 
and sapiens decayed supports, 
was one thousand dollars. 
Mining ceases at tide level. 
While down deep in the bow- 
els of the mountain, all ideas 
of latitude or longitude, north 
and south, day and night, 
summer and winter vanished, 
while visions of incandes- 
cence far below Symme’s 
hole, with water flowing in, 
and volumes of steam gener- 
ated in abundance, seeking 
at Emma or Stromboli for an 
outlet, together with settling 
of rock roofs, and explosion 
of fire-damp, both of which 
occur occasionally in mines, 
took their place, and on 
reaching the surface we 
breathed freer and felt relief. 
Curiosity was satisfied with- 
out regrets, but one visit to 
such a place is enough for a 
life-time. Many mines are 
worked with a plane enterin; 
the side of a mountain, and many have a sh 
inside, for as one bed is worked out, the miners 
sink a shaft to reach another, the beds of coal 
being in la —_* with rock beds alternating.— 


Springfield ican. 


CRACKS IN BELLS. 

A correspondent of the London Builder gives 
some very valuable advice about bells. He ad- 
vises that they should be occasionally examined, 
to observe how much the bell is worn at the 
places struck by the hammer. If a considerable 
indentation has been made, the bell should be 
re-hung, and turned a quarter round, to present 
a fresh surface to the action of the clapper. 
Some good bells have become cracked without 
any extra or violent use, by being worn only at 
two points. The cost for turning the bell is 
trifling compared with re-casting a cracked bell. 
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